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A SUMMER MORNING. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





One set apart in days of old 
From crowded haunts and mortal eyes, 
Saw gates like leaves of pearl unfold, 
And heard the harps of Paradise, 
While o’er his thoughts, a hallowed spell, 
The present sense of heaven fell. 


So, shimmering through the mountain mist, 
I, too, a miracle behold: 

A temple, brave with amethyst, 
And opal tints and gleams of gold, 

In mystic beauty deigns to rear 

Its pomps of pillared splendor here. 


Fair house of God, not made with hands, 
Thy walls are laid beneath the sea; 
Thy glittering arches span the lands 
In light aerial symmetry ; 
Thy dome is crowned with living fire, 
Thou long enchantment of desire. 


And far along thy sweeping nave 
Are fragrant censers swinging low; 
And sweet from solemn architrave 
The blending echoes meet and flow— 
As bird and flower, awakening, pour 
Their rapture through thine open door. 
O silver dawn! © listening hush! 
O kindling glory of the morn! 
What beauty in the roseate flush, 
What sheen of gems on leaf and thorn! 
How near to God the spirit waits 
Who worships in the morning gates! 


—e-o-2— 


THE LOGIC OF A NATION. 








What is it that keeps the woman suffrage 
movement alive, when it has been “dying 
daily’ —if its opponents may be believed— 
for thirty years? What holds it up, in 
spite of unpopularity and opposition and 
change and death and even the indiscre- 
tions and disputes of its friends? ‘his is 








by the popular good sense. John Adams, 
for instance, who, as a self-made man had 
a strong taste for pomp and ceremony, 
wished to give the president a grand title; 
one congenial committee wished to call 
him “His Excellency, the President of the 
United States of America and Protector of 
their Liberties; Chief Justice MeKean 
wished for “*His Serene Highness ;” Wash- 
ington himself desired ‘His High Mighti- 
ness” the phrase used by the Stadtholder 
of Holland. Some people even thought 
that he might be called “‘His Majesty” as 
he represented the majesty of the people. 
It was the popular good sense that defeat- 
ed all this and illustrated Talleyrand’s mot- 
to that everybody knows: more than any- 
body. , 

It was in just this way that popular gov- 
ernment in this country came to rest on 
the views of Jefferson and Franklin, not 
on those of the Federalists. Alexander 
Hamilton had the ablest brain of that peri- 
od, so far as constructive power went. 
Yet his theory of the American govern- 
ment was that it should be as near a mon- 
archy as possible, without being one. He 
helieved frankly in monarchy, but he rec- 
ognized as frankly that it would be out of 
the question in America,—the people would 
not stand it, he said. So his plan was to 
have the president and senate chosen only 
by those who were owners of real estate. 
Then this president and senate were to 
hold office for life; the president was to 
appoint all the governors of States and 
they were to have a veto on State legisla- 
tion. All this was stated clearly and 
strongly in his great speech on the sub- 
ject, but it utterly failed to reach the peo- 
ple; and the opposite theory—to make the 
basis of government wide instead of nar- 


| row—brought with it logically the inclu- 


sion of women. 

Either you must have a picked class to 
govern—in which case there could not per- 
haps be a better plan than Hamilton’s—or 
you must include all grown persons not 
guilty of crime. There is no middle 
ground. I suppose that Mr. Parkman and 
Mr. Wasson believe at this moment that we 
should be much better off had some such 
plan as Ifamilton’s been adopted; and 
they are therefore the only consistent op- 
ponents of Woman Suffrage. What 
true of these cultivated minds is true of 
the ordinary logic of men and women. <A 
young lady who has lately undertaken for 
the first time to get signatures upon a 
Woman Suffrage petition tells me that 
nothing surprises her as much as the total 


| absence of arguments against it, with one 


the secret: that it has the logic of a nation | 


behind it, the pressure of a whole people 
tokeep it up. ‘The pressure is half uncon- 
scious, the logie half unrecognized, but we 
who have kept abreast with the movement 
know that itis there. Senator Hoar, with 
statesmanlike touch, laid his finger on the 
key to the whole situation when he said 
that no man could argue ten minutes 
against Woman Suffrage without denying 
the fundamental principles of American 
liberty. 

Whatever a few rich or learned people 
may say, the mass of American men habit- 
ually act upon the principle that they vote 
by the right of a common humanity, not 
as wise or ignorant, rich or poor. The set- 


tled order of our community rests on this | 


basis. So did the great uprising in the 
time of the Civil War. Jefferson and Frank- 
lin only uttered in this respect the habitual 
feeling of common men, when one said, 
“liberty, or freedom consists in having an 
actual share in the appointment of those 
Who make the laws . . . for the all of one 
Man is as dear to him as the all of another 
and the poor man has an equal right, but 
More need, to have representatives in the 
legislature than the rich one.” So long 
as the mass of American men feel that this 
is the basis of their rights, so long the logic 
fthe nation will be behind it, and they 


Who think that they are asserting only 
their own rights are really maintaining | 


those of women also. ’ 

There is a constant tendency among men 
of the wealthy and educated classes to 
think that all light and leadership has pro- 
ceeded from them, but in this country, the 
fact is just the contrary. Jefferson wrote 
the Declaration of Independence, but he 
nly put into words the spirit of the peo- 
Ple. John Adams framed most of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, but the 
main principles which it involved had 

n put into shape long before, in the 
feu, state governments, which were 
ake largely by obscure men or men 
foe names are now forgotten. What 

‘es and extravagances were repressed 


| 
| 
| 
| 





single exception. ‘Everybody who de- 
clines to sign it” she says, “does so on the 
ground that there are too many ignorant 
voters already.” In other words, that to 
which they object is Universal Suffrage 
itself. T. W. H. 
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Home GYMNASTICS, for the preservation 
and restoration of health in children and 
old and young people of both sexes. 
With a short method of acquiring the 
art of swimming. By Prof. 'l. J. Harte- 
lius, M. D., of the Royal Gymnastie In- 
stitute, Stockholm, translated by C. 
Lofving. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 18838. With 31 illustrations. 
It contains an introduction on ‘the in- 

fluence of bodily exercise on the human 

organism, under the heads of circulation, 
digestion, respiration, secretion, organs of 
movement, neryous system, and mental 
life. Then follow illustrations, and instruc- 


| tion on such exercises as may well be 


taken at home by persons whose work is 
sedentary and by those who in schools 
only get a few half hours of gymnastics 
in a week. The book is suggestive of 
methods of exercise, which the judgment 
of older persons must supplement for 


younger ones. L. 8. 
THAT WONDERFUL COUSIN SARAIL AND 
HER Recremts. By May Kingston. 


Itoward Gannett. Tremont Temple. 
Boston. Price 30 ets. 


This is really a wonderful story of a 
cousin who knew how, and helped two 
young women who did not know how, to 
make a thousand comforts for a home. 
It shows how to make appetizing food from 
the remains of meals, and how to have al- 
ways a bag with old linen, salve, mutton 
tallow, strings, needles, scissors, &c., all 
ready for cuts and bruises. ‘The Wook is 
full of hints that are good. It has a way 
of showing how to doit which young house- 
keepers now-a-days need. There is a lit- 
tle *tshelter your husband’s weaknesses” 
instead of ‘*try tohelp him cure them” that 
ought to be left out. But it is a thorough- 
ly sensible book and useful. The author 
should now write one as full of good sense 
for the men of the house, and for visitors 
whose uninvited advent or protracted stay 
are the burden of many homes. L. 8. 


BOSTON, 








ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 
NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCI- 
ATION 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association was 
held Monday eve., in‘ Tremont Temple, and 
was attended by a large audience, the body 
of the hall being well filled. An “Organ 
Concert” was given by EmmaLe B. Kettelle 
from 7.15 to 7.45 o’clock. In the absence 
of the President, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry 
B. Blackwell called the meeting to order, 
and announced the programme of speakers 
for the following sessions. He said: 


This is the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Association. Looking back, it seems a long 
time, and yet our end is not accomplished. 
But very much has been done, and there is 
no cause for discouragement. What is fif- 
teen years in the life of a nation? It took 
thirty years for the anti-slavery movement 
to accomplish the emancipation of the 
slave. Our movement for the emancipation 
of woman is broader, deeper, more radical, 
more beneficent, than that. It affects the 
status of one-half the entire human race. 
It antagonizes the prejudices of centuries. 
.We can afford to be patient as well as per- 
sistent. All we need isa hearing. If only 
the aflirmative side of the woman suffrage 
question is represented here to-night, it is 
not the fault of its advocates. We have 
personally invited every member of the 
present Legislature who spoke worthily 
against it, to state the grounds of opposi- 
tion here to-night, but each and all have 
declinedto do so. As the first speaker this 
evening, I introduce to you a gentleman 
who needs no introduction,—Col. T. Went- 
worth Higginson. 

Col. Higginson made an address of which 
we can give only a brief abstract. 

The principle of woman suffrage is the 
underlying principle of our Constitution. 
Senator Hoar, in giving his reasons for his 
belief in this movement, said that no one 
could argue for ten minutes against wom- 
an suffrage without opposing suffrage in 
toto. Thereis little need of giving thought 
to individual men in this or any other par- 
ticular movement; it is the opinion of the 
people that must be taken note of. It is 
that which shapes the course of the nation 
and directs its movements. ‘The suf- 
fragists have the opinion of the people 
with them ; it makes no difference what op- 
position is made by indi¢idual leaders ; and 
when it comes to that the suffragists have 
their share of the leaders, too. Many a 
name prominent in politics and the profes- 
sions is found on their side. In consider- 
ing the movement in England, the speaker 
said thatin spite of the granting of the 
municipal suffrage there, on a property 
qualification, America was in advance of 
that country in this movement. Ithas the 
opinion of the people behind it, and it is 
for the good of the people that it is agi- 
tated. It is a democratic movement, in 
accord with the teachings of Jefferson and 
Franklin. He recalled the anti-slavery 
struggle, and paid a tribute to the women 
of thac day. The woman suffrage move- 
ment lives to-day because the logic of the 
American people is behind it; because the 
real blood of the nation is in its veins: be- 
cause it represents the grand ideas upon 
which this nation is founded. It claims 
the strongest support that can be given to 
any movement. ‘The reform has no place 
for a man who is not alive to the princi- 
ples of the woman suffrage cause. He ex- 
pressed himself in favor of the removal of 
the poll tax, and urged his hearers to be 
ever ready to stand up in the face of all 
opposition and work and speak for the 
principles which underlie the woman suf- 
frage movement. 

Col. Higginson was heard with attention 
and interest. Memberships and pledges 
and a collection were then taken, during 
which Mr. Blackwell briefly described a 
fine meeting the evening before of intelli- 
gent Germans, in Turn Halle, Boston, to 
hear their country-woman, Mrs. Clara Ney- 
mann, of New York, speak on the rights 
of women. Mrs. Neymann had addressed 
them in their native language and made 
many converts. She would speak to us 
to-night in English upon **The Moral Fac- 
tor in Government.” 

Whenever a new factor appears in goy- 
ernment it first meets with ridicule, then 


argument, and then success. It is a 
question of education and growth. She 


wished every child should devote a_ part 
of each day to the study of political ques- 
tions, having female supervision over fe- 
male institutions, instead of male supervi- 
sion, us at present. Universal suffrage 
would be a grand suecess; it is our only 
safeguard in the future and will settle the 
differences between capital and labor. Ev- 
ery great reform was slow; it began al- 
ways with a few, who were so much in 
earnest that they were willing to die for 
their convictions; time develops it, and 
eventually it becomes a power. In Amer- 
ica the condition of women is in advance 
of every other country. How can it be 
otherwise in a country where the condition 
of the men themselves is so far beyond 
what itis elsewhere? But the women have 
not yet attained what belongs to them, nor 
will they, until she has the power to help 
right the wrongs which to-day exist in the 
body politic, bringing to those new duties 
earnestness, conscience and sympathy. 
Woman suffrage will be good for the wom- 
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en themselves ; it will cause them to study ; 
it will bring them together naturally; it 
will do away with idle gussip : it will put 
aside affectation and unnatural ways of liv- 
ing, and will bring into play all the best 
faculties of women’s minds. So it will 
work both ways, developing the powers of 
women, and bringing a new, conscientious 
and much-needed factor to the Govern- 
ment. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman was the last 
speaker of the evening. Mr. Blackwell in- 
troduced her as from Lowell. Miss East- 
man, before beginning her address. said, 
“Mr. Blackwell has grown timid; he did 
not quite dare to say that I come from 
Tewksbury. I am from Tewksbury, and I 
wish to say there is still an element of re- 
spectability left in Tewksbury, even in the 
almshouse.” ‘The chief portion of the ad- 
dress, which was extremely clever and 
bright, was devoted to considering the ed- 
itorial on women in the May number of the 
Popular Science Monthly. 


The meeting adjourned till 10.30 next 
day. 
TUESDAY MORNING SESSION, 
At 10.30 the meeting proceeded to busi- 
ness, Mrs. Lucy Stone presiding. 
mittees were appointed, as follows: 


Come 


BUSINESS ANID NOMINATIONS, 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, of R.1.; Rev. Lo- 
renza Haynes, of Me.; Mrs. Charles Reed, of 
Vt.; Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. Mary C, Ames, H. 
B. Blackwell, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss 
Amanda M, Lougee, 8. C. Hopkins, of Mass. 

ON FINANCE, 

Mrs. Martha G. Ripley, Miss Mamie Moly- 
neux, T. C. Severance, Miss Hattie Turner, Miss 
Catherine Wilde, Mr. Ford, Mrs. Susie Vogl 
Mary Chace Tolman, Miss Maria Wilson. 


COMMITTEE 


Mrs. J. W. Smith, as chairman of the 
executive committee, made the annual re- 
port, which will appear next week. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone then reported the work 
in 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association reports another year of good 
work, 


1. Its Ex. Com. have held their regular. 


monthly meetings during the year. 

2. Early in the summer, committees were 
appointed, who waited on the Republican 
and Democratic State central committees 
to see what, if any, friendly action they 
would endeavor to secure in their respec- 
tive party platforms. 

3. The annual meeting was held in this 
city on the 15th and 16th of January, with 
four sessions, good audiences, and good 
financial results. Inaccordance with a vote 
at this meeting, the Association has circu- 
lated petitions for municipal and presiden- 
tial suffrage, for an amendment to the Con- 
stitution s6 that women may vote on the 
same terms as men, and for an amendment 
to the School sufirage law. 
towns returned petitions with 4,009 names 
of petitioners. In many cases these peti- 
tions were circulated by women who have 
done it each year for more than a quarter 
of a century. Younger women have join- 
ed in the same work, and all of them with 
great-hearted faith and patience, if weary, 
are not weary in well-doing. 

1. Letters have been sent to every town 
in the State asking the select-men to insert 
an article in the warrant for the town-meet- 
ing, to see whether the town by petition or 
otherwise would ask the Legislature for 
the passage of a law to enable women to 
vote in town affairs and to hold town 
oftices. Miss Harriet Lemist had the whole 
responsibility of this part of the work. 

5. Tracts and leaflets; many hundreds 
have been distributed gratuitously, and to 
order, both for use in this State, and in 
many other States. 

6. Several meetings have been held dur- 
ing the year, and two courses of lectures, 
six of each, are now being: given by Rey. 
J. W. Bashford and by Mrs. Clara Ney- 
mann, the last principally among the Ger- 
mans, who generously give the use of their 
halls and the expense of advertising. 

7. The Association contributed and col- 
lected money to help the work in Nebraska, 
and thus in some degree limited its own 
means of work. It also sent two delegates 
to the annual mecting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association at Omaha. 
It has held five Suffrage Sociables. This 
new feature has served to make the friends 
of the cause acquainted with each other, 
and has been an added interest. 

The results from the several phases of 
work enumerated may be summed up brief- 
ly. 

1. The Democratic State Central Com- 
mittee gave audience to our committee,and 
had a spirited but pleasant discussion, pro 
and con. Asa result,the following reso- 
lution was put in the platform, and adopt- 
ed by the State Convention: 

“Equal rights, equal powers, equal burdens, 
equal privileges, and equal protection by law for 

(Continued on Page 176.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE read’a 
paper on the Chinese question before the 
Woman's Club on Monday week. 


Mrs. MAry G. C, Leavitt is to go to 
California soon, in the interest of the W. C, 
T. Union, and remain through the sum- 
mer. 

NELLIE LINCOLN MEssITeER, of Philadel- 
phia, has issued a fourth edition of her lit- 
tle work on “Silk and the Silkworm,” a 
complete work of instruction on silk cul- 
ture. 

Mrs. CHARLES BUTLER gives $60,000 for 
the erection of a new Episcopal church at 


Stockbridge, her native place, the old 
wooden structure being taken down to 


make room for a larger one of stone. 

Mrs. Frances D. GAGE has removed 
from Vineland, N. J., toGreenwich, Conn., 
where she can have the medical care of 
Mrs. Tracy Cutler. Her wide circle of 
friends will note this change of her post- 
office address. 

“JENNIE JUNE” is to give the girls at 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, a talk on 
“Sensible School Dress,” exhibiting mod- 
els of her own and others’ designing, 
some from abroad. Every one knows that 
what Jenny June advocates will be not 
only sensible, but pretty and becoming. 


Mrs. A. M. Mosier, at her pleasant 
home in Cambridge, entertained a select 
company on Saturday last, who met Dr. 
Hedge to hear his interpretation of Goethe's 
*Faust.” After Dr. Hedge’s reading, Mr. 
Sherwood entertained the guests with an 
exquisite rendering of the **Adagio” from 
the **Moonlight Sonata” of Beethoven. 


Miss JENNIE CARSON, who is called “the 
Montana shepherdess,” owns a finely loca- 
ted sheep ranch between Martinsdale and 
Oka, Meagher County, with all the requir- 
ed and necessary appurtenances. She paid 
11,000 dollars for the ranch. Miss Car- 
son is a bright, intelligent young lady of 
fine executive ability. She is manager-in- 
chief of the business. and the success al- 
ready achieved shows she is fully equal to 
the task. 

Mrs. HANNAH SIMPSON GRANT, mother 
of Ex-president U.S. Grant, died at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Mary Corbin, 
on Pavonia Avenue, Jersey City Heights, 
a few days ago. Mrs. Grant that 
day apparently in health, but 
was seized with severe pains in the region 
of the heart just before noon. A physi- 
cian was at once summoned, but she ex- 
pired before his arrival. She was born in 
Berks County, Pa., November 23, 1789. 
She had lived with her daughter since the 
death of her husband, Jesse Grant. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE SMITH, at the last 
meeting of the Women’s National Indus- 
trial League in Washington, and in its be- 
half, offered a resolution of thanks of the 
workingmen and women of the country to 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. Senator Blair, chairman, for their 
courteous invitation to the women of 
America to appear before the committee 
and furnish information bearing on the 
industrial problems now attracting the at- 
tention of civilization; that this honor 
conferred on women, especially at the 
instance of Messrs. Blair, a Republican, 
and George, a Democrat, is the first of its 
kind in the history of the country, and 
therefore deserves the praise of the Indus- 
trial League and of the working women of 
the nation. 


rose 


good 


Miss AUGUSTA STOWE, of ‘Toronto, re- 
ceived the degree of M. D. from the Vie- 
toria University at Coburg, Canada, on the 
16th ult. In presenting her, Dr. Ogden 
said she was the first lady who had ever 
taken a medical degree in the Dominion of 
Canada. Although she had received her 
instruction in a mixed class of both sexes, 
there had never existed the slightest diffi- 
culty in the class owing to her presence 
there. Indeed she had endeared herself to 
the students to such an extent, that on one 
occasion, when an attempt had been made 
to create some disturbance, the entire class 
had come forward in her defence, and 
championed her cause so successfully that 
the interference of the faculty had not 
been at all necessary in that behalf. The 
doctor added that some of her fellow-stu- 
dents had also sought to champion her for 


life. (Cheers and laughter.) Dr. Nelles, 
‘““How many of them?” (Renewed laugh- 
ter.) Miss Stowe gracefully stepped for- 


ward amid loud cheers, and as she retired 
with her gloriously-won distinction, the 
entire audience sprang to its feet and 
cheered vociferously for several minutes. 

















WOMEN AS BUYERS. 


“Do you ever have any lady buyers visit 
you?” recently asked a representative of 
the Carpet Trade and Review, of a promi- 
nent carpet manufacturer. 

“Yes, sir, and what’s more these lady 
buyers are among the sharpest purchasers 
we have to deal with. They pay the 
strictest attention to every detail of the 
business, select their goods with greater 
care, and have much better taste than the 
average male buyer. Now it is an un- 
doubted fact that American wives are not 
consulted enough upon many subjects re- 
lating to their husbands’ business, where 
their advice would be of benefit to all con- 
cerned. In France, it is almost the rule to 
see the wife of a manufacturer or store- 
keeper, not only taking an interest in the 
business, and having a desk in the office, 
but in many cases actually managing the 
business. Cana man havea more trust- 
worthy cashier or head book-keeper than 
his own wife? No, sir. If our business 
men would only admit their wives and 
other female relatives into their offices, we 
should hear much less frequently of de- 
faulting cashiers and defaulting bookkeep- 
ers. A man can have no better adviser 
than his own wife, and very few know 
what excellent ‘business men’ women 
make if they are carefully trained. Some 
of the largest businesses in France, em- 
ploying many hundreds of persons, are 
entirely managed by women. I am no 
woman’s rights advocate, indeed I am dis- 
tinctly opposed to a woman going out of 
her own sphere and dabbling in medicine 
or law, for I fancy that no woman can be- 
come useful in either of these professions 
without becoming to a certain degree un- 
sexed; but I should be the last person in 
the world to refuse to recognize the fact 
that a woman can be of great assistance in 
nearly all classes of business, and can 
successfully hold the majority of respon- 
sible commercial positions now held by 
men. In the carpet trade we have several 
ladies who own their own stores, others 
who buy for their husbands’ stores, and 
others still who always accompany their 
husbands on their business trips to the 
city.” 

“But do you not think that women as a 
rule are likely to be more easily influenced 
than men?” 

“No, sir, not in business, and perhaps 
not out of it. A business woman is a far 
more difficult person to deal with than a 
business man. Once let her understand 
or even fancy she understands the business 
and you may be perfectly certain that she 
will never be imposed upon. One of our 
lady customers is also a designer, and she 
recently brought us one of the prettiest 
carpet designs that I have ever seen, and 
asked us to make it up for her. We were 
only too glad to do it, and the design is 
now one of the best selling ‘Bodys’ we 
have in stock. I know one lady whose 
husband owns a large curtain, upholstery 
and carpet business, in facet, a general 
house-furnishing store, and that lady knows 
more about the actual details of the busi- 
ness than her husband, and yet he’s no 
fool; on the contrary, he may be classed 
as a good business man. But’?—— 

Just at this moment a genteelly-dressed 
lady entered the store. She was about 
thirty years of age, good-looking, and pos- 
sessed that quiet, collected look that de- 
notes the real lady. In a thoroughly busi- 
ness-like manner she examined the stock, 
selected her goods and selected them with 
the best of judgment and, after exchang- 
ing a few words with the head of the firm, 
walked out of the place asif she was in 
the habit of buying a thousand rolls a day. 

“That’s one of our lady buyers,” re- 
marked the manufacturer, ‘‘and you can 
form an idea of the general manner of the 
ladies who have energy enough to take a 
part in conducting their husbands’ busi- 
ness. Mr.—— isa prosperous retailer, a 
good risk in every sense of the word, but 
while he attends to the general working of 
the concern, his wife does all the buying, 
and does it well, too, I can assure you.” 

“But do you not think that a woman is 
likely to receive rude treatment while act- 
ing as a buyer in New York?” 

“No, sir; a lady buyer always is a lady, 
and a lady can hardly ever run the risk of 
being insulted. First, because our leading 
houses always employ salesmen who are 
gentlemen in every sense of the word; 
and, secondly, because it is only the fool- 
ish and light-headed of the ‘weaker sex’ 
who place themselves ina position to be 
insulted. A real lady can travel from 
Maine to California without being insulted, 
but some women cannot walk a block with- 
being what they consider ‘insulted,’ though 
inreality itis only the result of their natural 
manner. I could give you the names of at 
least a dozen lady buyers who visit our 
salesrooms, but you will at once recognize 
the fact that it would not be advisable or 
politic to publish them. But, before you 


go, I want to whisper a word in your ear 
—Our gentlemen ‘drummers’ must look 
out for their laurels if ever ladies take a 
notion to become commercial travellers. I 
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know of.a firm that sent a lady out on the 
road, in fact, she is yet on the road, and 
the success she is meeting with is simply 
marvellous. But, there are always two 
sides to every question, and it must be ac- 
knowledged that there are not many wom- 
en like the lady I refer to, and that, as a 
rule, they would not succeed as travellers. 
Now, just ask yourself if you could refuse 
to order a bill of goods if a bright-eyed 
engaging young female, having all the 
technicalities of the business at the tip of 
her tongue, was to entreat you to do so? 
You would be impelled to buy. Don't 
deny it! Take the lady book-agents and 
peddlers for instance, though I do not for 
a moment wish to class them with our 
lady carpet buyers; why, only quite re- 
cently a young woman visited my store as 
the agent for a publishing firm, and carry- 
ing a stock of Yankee notions into the bar- 
gain, and inside of half an hour she had got 
the names of everybody in the store as sub- 
scribers to her book, and sold about twen- 
ty dollars worth of notions to the ‘boys.’ 
But, | guess I have said enough about 
women as ‘business men’ for the present, 
and if you want any further information 
upon the subject, why you need only re- 
call the wonderful help given by Mrs. A. 
T’. Stewart to her enterprising husband in 
his first struggles for fame and fortune.” 
—wN. Y. Carpet Trade and Review. 
ee 
COLLEGE LIFE AND THE HEALTH OF 
WOMEN. 


Whether the health of young women is 
injured or improved by college life is a 
question which has been a good deal dis- 
cussed, usually with some preconceived 
notions and with more regard to theories 
than ascertained facts. ‘The question is one 
which must be ultimately settled by expe- 
rience and statistics rather than by argu- 
ment, and it is probable that the higher 
education for women is not as yet sufli- 
ciently established to permit of dates broad 
and complete enough to justify a final con- 
clusion. Something is however done in 
this direction by Mr. L. H. Marvel, who in 
Education for May and June collates some 
facts gathered by him in correspondence 
with instructors in some of the principal in- 
stitutions in which women receive collegi- 
ate instruction—including Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Cornell, Ober- 
lin, Boston University, Ann Arbor, Madi- 
son, St. Lawrence University and the Nor- 
mal Schools at Salem and Bridgewater. 
The questions asked were three: First. 
how does the health of young ladies who 


enter the institution compare with the 
health of other young ladies of same age 


and similar social position? Second, how 
does the health of those who graduate com- 
pare with the health of the same persons on 
entering college? Third, in those institu- 
tions where both are admitted is 
there any marked distinction in the effects 
of college-life upon men and women? 

There is not an entire concurrence of 
opinion in these reports, the Principal of 
the Normal School at Salem, for example, 
reaching the conclusion that, upon the 
average, young women cannot safely per- 
form, for a considerable time, as much 
mental labor as young men; while the 
President of Madison University reports 
that the young women do their work with 
less labor than the young men, do not fall 
below them in any respect as scholars, and 
are, on the whole, in better health than the 
young men. There is uniform testimony 
to the effect that young women who enter 
college well prepared, and who devote 
their full time and strength to legitimate 
college work only, leave college with both 
bodies and minds improved by their four 
years of study. The summary gf the facts 
reported is contained in the statement 
that college life, so far from being a hin- 
drance to the physical development of 
women, has resulted in a stronger physique 
and more perfect womanhood, except in 
sases where the student is overburdened 
by attempting to do more than the curric- 
ulum requires and the faculty approves, 
or where strength has been exhausted by 
the demands by society. In this connec- 
tion, the following statistics, covering a 
period of thirty years, and showing the 
comparative longevity of graduates from 
Mount Holyoke and from several young 
men’s colleges, are interesting : 


sexes 





Rate per 

Graduated. Deceased. cent. 
Mount Hetyoke Seminary....1,213 136 10.39 
Amherst College.... 99 *135 11,26 
Bowd *120 11.85 
Ww: 120 12.34 
Dartmouth 276 16.83 
Harvard .. *208 11.52 
Williams . 1233 10.12 
387 13.42 


* Exclusive of war mortality. 
— Boston Journal. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN CANADA, 


TOLEDO, O., May 19, 1883. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Augusta Stow, of Toronto, Ont., has 
passed a successful examination. She has 
received her M. D. C. M. from Victoria 
University, of Toronto. She is the first 
Canadian woman with a title or degree 
obtained within the Dominion of Canada. 





of the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Ontario. Doctor Emily Stow, though 
a practitioner of many years’ standing, of 
the same city, did not obtain her medical 
degree in Canada, through which fact she 
has had to fight the hard battle of a pio- 
neer, not only on account of technical dif- 
ferences of training, and the more restric- 
tive professional courtesy which prevails 
in the Dominion, but on account of sex- 
prejudice. Under almost superhuman dif- 
ficulties she has attained her present grati- 
fying success. 

This daughter, a true child of her moth- 
er, though small of stature and young in 
years, is great of heart. She possesses the 
qualities of courage and persistency which 
sustained her mother. Dr. Augusta Stow 
is soon to be united in wedlock to a gradu- 
ate of the same profession. Thence they 
will go to Europe to further prosecute 
their studies in their chosen field of labor. 
May success attend their steps is my own 
sincere wish. E. SULLY FRAY. 


Se 
SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN IOWA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 
CALMAR. 
Calmar, Ia., is a junction of different 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway. In the new M. E. Church a good 
audience greeted me, though I had been 
told that the people were so largely for- 
eign-born that ‘tit was a waste of talent to 
talk to them.” [ found the audience good- 
looking, attentive and friendly. Several, 
subseribed for the JOURNAL, and when 
they read it a few weeks, there will be 
greater friendliness toward woman suffrage 
in Calmar. 
FORT ATKINSON. 

Fort Atkinson is another town of foreign- 
born people. The one Protestant church 
could not be had, as its rules debarred any- 
thing from coming in its doors but a relig- 
ious meeting. ‘To my thinking a suffrage 
meeting is practical religion, but their defi- 
nition of a religious meeting was different 
from mine. Yet the trustee told me he 
was a suffragist, and personally would 
have no objection to my lecturing in the 
cuurch. In this town evena singing-school 
can not go into the church, nor a writing- 
school into the school-house, sol was told. 
3ut I went into the school-house, by per- 
mission of a trustee, after I had walked 
half a mile for the key, and myself opened 
the door. People were invited to bring 
lamps, and did so. 


keep them still, while the audience came 
in. The room was well-filled, and the peo- 
ple were very sympathetic. There were 
many young men who do not vote now, 
but this is a good time to talk to them. 
Towns with such a population are fields 
where suffrage work needs to be done. 
reasons, and work among them tells for 
American ideas and principles. 
NEW HAMPTON. 

New Hampton is a county-seat, and | 

sojourned with a Friend, here as every- 


a disadvantage. 
ing. 
STRAWBERRY POINT. 
Enfield at the railroad station. 
ing was held in the Universalist Church. 
BLOOMING PRAIRIE, MINN. 

Here the Methodist minister said ‘tyes, 
at once, for the use of the church. 
stantial-looking people gathered to hear, 
and listened attentively. 


to touch them. 


to tarry with her while doing the work. 

MARIANA I’. FOLSOM. 
+o 
THE KINGDOM OF HOME. 


follows: 


others subject and dependent. 
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—) 
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and fashion-plates. The medizval notion 
of the inferiority of woman still lingers 
even in comparatively intelligent quarters. 
The wife takes up a newspaper and sees 
comments on a recent veto by the govern- 
or. She asks what it means. In the ideal 
home the husband explains to the best of 
his ability both the point at issue, and the 
nature and extent of the veto power. How 
much more gentlemanly and just than 
if he had pronounced her incapable of 
comprehending the subject of inquiry. 
That must be an uncomfortable home in 
which the wife is always reminded of in- 
equality. The genuine home invariably 
has its balance. The husband may excel 
in one department, but the wife out-reaches 
him in another. His deficiency of calcula- 
tion is made up in her tact. Her limited 
experience in discipline is counterbalanced 





This town with a pleasant name is called 
This meet- 


* 


There is a strong 
willingness to hear the subject discussed, 
and many men are within reach of the ar- 
gumeunts so soon as the arguments go out 
Except in the last-named 
place, every where some woman invited me 


by his manly poise in family adjustment. 
The law of compensation is nowhere more 
prominent than in the realm of wedded 
duty. There is no real inequality, and to 
assume it is unjust. Only when the two 
meet on equal footing are they the ideal 
home-makers. The authority is that of 
two and not one. Service is of both, and 


when correct relations exist between the 
two, the difference and degree of service 
will be adjusted by common instinet. A 


husband sometimes thinks too much of his 
wife to allow her at the polls, but has no 
seruples about her bringing up a scuttle of 
coal. She may break her y back filling the 
wopd-box, but not unbend her dignity by 
depositing the ballot! There are times 
when the wife may be better fitted to handle 
an axe or a spade than her husband; not 
unfrequently she is the physically supe- 
rior. In that contingency to perform what 
is commonly called masculine labor is her 
right. But in the ideal home such matters 
adjust themselves. (uestions of that char- 
acter will never be raised where equal 
rights prevail. Because the wife is a wom- 
an she is none the less free. Only on re- 
publican principle is she recognized in her 
proper sphere. ‘lo deny her equality is to 
proclaim her slave. In the home her true 
place is beside and not below the husband 
of her choice.” 

We congratulate the people of Matta- 
poisett upon having in Mr. ‘Temple a min- 
ister who preaches a consistent application 
of the Golden Rule to the relations of men 
and women. H. B. B. 





“Stow and steady wins the race.’’ Steadily, 
but not slowly, Kidney-Wort is distancing all 
competition for universal popularity and useful- 
ness. This celebrated remedy can now be ob- 
tained in the usual dry vegetable form, or in liq- 
uid form. Itis put up in the latter way for the 
especial convenience of those who cannot readi- 
ly prepare it. It will be found very concentrat- 
ed and will act with equal efficiency in either 
form. Read advertisement. 





Some boys rang the | 
bell, after which I told them a story to | 


These men are within the reach of plain | 


where in favor of equal rights for women. | 
The meeting was not very large, but the | 
necessity of appointing it at alate hour was | 
Yet I had a good hear- 


Sub- | 


tev. Edward F. Temple of Mattapoisett, | 
recently preached a sermon on the above 
subject, in which he considered five con- 
stituents of the ideal home, viz., comfort, 
culture, confidence, equality, and love. 
Under the head of ‘Equality’ he spoke as 


‘“The home is not a kingdom in the sense 
that one of its inmates is sovereign, and all 
The home 


in its entirety is supreme, a kingdom in the 
sense of its sway over the related institu- 
tions of earth. But in its internal govern- 
ment, it is republican and not monarchical. 
I repeat, the element of republicanism is 
an essential constituent in the ideal home. 
Let_me make my meaning plain. In the 
true home there is no insinuation of in- 
equality in consequence of sex. If the wife, 
from a desire to inform herself, or from 
sympathy with her husband’s interest,puts 
to him an inquiry touching some pending 
political or commercial problem, he does 
not discourteously remind her that she is 
a woman, and incapable of understanding 
subjects of that nature, but gladly enters 
into a painstaking explanation to gratify 
her desire. I have known men to get high- 


Every color of the Diamond Dyes is perfect. 
See the samples of the colored cloth at the drug- 
| gist’s. Unequalled for brilliancy. 

THE name of the gallant DeLong, Commander 
of the ill-fated Jeannette, will pass into history 
as that ofa hero. The pitiless cold and perpet- 
ual snows of Siberia just as certainly killed him, 
as heart disease will kill its victims—unless they 
use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. It is the only 
known specific for the malady. 


O.p MotHer Surptron.—Considerable “stock’’ 
was taken in what Mother Shipton said would 
come to pass in the year 1881 by those who are 
ready to swallow down every whim that floats 
along; but these same persons will suffer from 
having all sorts of humors for years, before they 
will believe that fifty cents’ worth of Swayne’s 
| Ointment will effectually cure them. Ministers, 
| judges, lawyers, and even physicians have testi- 
| fied to its merits. ‘Try it. 4 


PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine. 





Combines the 
3EsT Remedies 
of the vegetable 


Hood's 
Sarsaparilfa sn:iom.:0a in 


as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
| that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoop’s Vrec- 
ETABLE PILLs. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten Saye. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be whol ny 
overcome py the use of these remedies. Will 

you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


An ex-alderman of thi this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, ‘‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 

Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Ke Use Hoop’s TooTu-PowDER. 





a*week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, 
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Realy Desk and Book Holder. 


C.w. CLARK, 


Luxury for the Million! 
MOORE’S 








Price, $3 00. 


Convenient! Ornamental! 
Call and examine it. 


Adjustable! 





27 FRANKLIN STREET. 
BOSTON. 


r Letter from ‘nily Faithfull, 


“It is with the utmost confidence that I recom. 


mend this excellent preparation for the relief of 
indigestion and for general debility; nay, I do 


more than recommend, I really urge all invalids 
to put it to the test, for in several cases personally 
known to me, signal benetits have been derived 
from its use. No possible risk can attend a trial 
of it, and, in my opinion, it cannot fail to do good, 
I have recently watched its effects on a young 
friend who has suffered from indigestion all her 
life. After taking the ViraLizED PHOSPHITES 
for a fortnight, she said to me: ‘I feel another 
person; it is a pleasure to live.’ Many hard 
working men and women—especially those en- 
gaged in brain work—would be saved trom the 
fatal resort to chloral and other destructive stimu- 
lants if they would have recourse to a remedy so 
simple and so efficacious. 

EMILY FAITHFULL,” 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phosph ites, 


F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Bend Druggists or mail. 10—3in eow 


$1. 


4 UMPHREYS 
OMEOR NARY 


Vv ee cIFICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


HORSES,C! ATTLE, a Ayes DUGS, HOGS, 
a POULTRY, 


FOR TWENTY "Y EARS tee Homeo- 
pechte Ve tcrinaty Spqcumee have been used by 

armers, Stock Breeders, Livery Stable and 
‘Turtmen, hiorse Railroads, Mannfac turers, 
Coa! Mine Companies, Trav’s See eee 
and Menageries, and others “handling stoc 
with perfect success, 

liumphreys’ Veterinary Manual, - pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cer 

¢#" Pamphlets sent free on applic ation. 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton Sireet, New York, 


Hea DEBILITY 


% Vital Weakness and Pros- 
EOPh Ti over-work or 
and tly 
Been in use 20 OME 


is radically 
No. by it, 
—is the most ~ "c ae 
fulremedy kno SPE C Hl ors No, 28 4 
large vial of powder for $5, sent post- -free on re- 
oe! tof price. Humphreys’ Homeo. Med, Co. 
eat etalegue tree.) 4109 ¥ ulton Bl. N. ¥ 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


@-—AND=-— 


Articles for Decorating, 


In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Edueation of their Children it 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just bee? 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York: 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Avé 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


KIDNEY: WORT 
iS A SURE CURE 


for all disgases of the Kidneys and) 
It has specific action on this most important | 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity —" 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion 0 
tho Bie, end by hewping Ge bowels = **) 
condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


Malaria. If you aresuffering from | 
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Miss Stow also passed the examination 


ly “= nant because a woman presumed 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The ‘Tertio-Millennial Anniversary cele- 
bration and Grand Mining and Industrial 
Exhibition, to be held at Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, from July 2 to August 3, 1883, is 
the celebration of the 333rd anniversary of 
the beginning of that oldest settlement by 
Europeans within the present limits of the 
United States. 

This is a characteristically evasive way 
on the part of Columbia College officers of 
dealing with the question of higher educa- 
tion for women. But let us not laugh too 
heartily at them. Perhaps they really do 
believe in admitting women, and are only 
giving them this nibble at the crust of Col- 
umbia’s advantages in order that they may 
more fully appreciate the whole loaf of full 
and free co-education when in good time it 
is sufficiently baked for feminine mental 
digestion.—Jnter-Ocean. 


Two bills for pensioning public school- 
teachers have been before the New York 
Legislature for some time, and last week 
one was killed and the other passed. The 
Assembly adopted the Senate bill provid- 
ing that teachers over seventy years old 
who have been in the service in New York 
for thirty years may be retired on a pen- 
sion not to exceed one-half in amount of 
their yearly salary for five years previous to 
their retirement. This bill cuts off nearly 
all teachers. It would be far better to pay 
salaries that would enable teachers to lay 
up something to live on when they Are 
old. 


To one of the public schools of Cincin- 
nati, the pupils of which recently chose 
James ‘I’. Fields as their favorite poet, 
Mrs. Annie Fields has presented a collec- 
tion of autographs. It includes a complete 
autograph copy of the serenade in the 
“Spanish Students,” by Longfellow, and 
an entire autograph copy of Oliver W. 


Holmes’s poem “Old Father Time;” a 
charming letter from Lowell lamenting 


the death of Arthur Howe Clough, and 
characteristic manuscript from Fields, 
Hawthorne, Emerson and Whittier. They 
have been mounted and framed in ebony, 
and will be hung in the different rooms of 
the school as a reward of merit for excel- 
lence of literary work or conduct. 


The “Harvard Annex,” announces its 
courses of study for 1883-4, with require- 
ments for admission, sufficient funds hay- 
ing been contributed to carry on these 
courses for the present. The entrance ex- 


, aminations will be held in Cambridge, 


Philadelphia, New York and Cincinnati 
on June 28, 29 and 30 and on September 
26, 27 and 28. Special students are not re- 
quired to pass any examinations provided 
they satisfy the instructors of their ability 
to pursue these special studies with advan- 
tage. The course of study is materially 
the same as last year, a desirable feature 
being « course of ten lectures on physiol- 
ogy and hygiene by Dr. Sargent and ad- 
mission to the private gymnasium at half 
price. 

There is too great a tendency among 
women who are working in remunerative 
vocations and earning an independent live- 
lihood to make plain prose of life and let 
it grow narrow and dwarfed. It is more 
than a question if a man can afford to give 
his best energies to mere money-making. 
It is absolutely sure that a woman cannot 
afford to do so. Her ideal of daily living 
must include all possible sources of culti- 
vation, of refinement, of enjoyment. It 
may be far better to invest money in 
books, periodicals, in theatre or opera, 
than to lay it up ina bank. Its interest 
in enlarged intellectual or artistic enjoy- 
ment, in finer capacities, in cultivating ¢ 
susceptibility to impressions, quite tran- 
scends the per cent of finance.—Lilian 
Whiting. 

The June Wide Awake, which opens the 
seventeenth volume of that magazine, will 
have illustrated poems by Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney and from Mrs. 8S. M. B. Piatt, 
now too seldom heard from in the maga- 
zines during her sojourn in Ireland. Bright 
Eyes (Mrs. Susette Tibbles) begins a series 
of Omaha Tent-stories in the June Wide 
Awake, giving them verbatim as told her 
by her father, mother and grandmother. 
These tent-stories will have copious notes 
by Mr. 'Tibbles, explaining curious usages 
and beliefs among the Indians. ‘The first 
story is entitled ‘“The Babes in the Wood,” 
and contains some odd suggestions of the 
Bible story of Joseph and the famine. 

Bobette, the opening story of the June 
Wide Awake, is from the pen of Miss Mary 
Edmunds, daughter of Senator Edmunds. 
There will also be a charming story by 
Sarah Orne Jewett in the same number. 


A Philadelphia dry-goods dealer named 
Rankin had been charged with the murder 
of his wife, but a coroner’s jury had ac- 
quitted him,—not so his neighbors. A 
crowd composed almost wholly of women 
had gathered on the occasion of the funer- 
alin the neighborhood of his house and 
Store; they filled several streets one or two 
blocks deep ; they did not enter the house. 





They waited in ominous quiet outside while 
the ceremonies were being performed in the 
upper story of Rankin’s store. The coffin 
was carried down-stairs and to the hearse in 
silence. But then, when the first woman 
thought she beard the foot of Rankin on 
the stairs, there arose a tremendous hiss. 
Rankin heard it and shuddered. ‘I won't 
go out,” he said; ‘they'll tear me up.” 
But he did go, and entered a carriage un- 
hindered, though with a grand accompan- 
iment of hisses, which did not cease till he 
had escaped his neighborhood. As he re- 
turned he was greeted in the same fashion. 
“An outrage, a scandalous thing after a 
man had been acquitted,” he declared. 
But the neighbors propose to continue the 
outrage by boycotting his dry-goods store. 
This is a curious medizval sort of picture 
thrust into the 19th century. 


The question of co-education is practi- 
cally settled in the West. The system 
has been thoroughly tested at Oberlin, 
Ann Arbor, and at all the Western State 
Universities and in a majority of Western 
Colleges. It is a significant fact that in 
none of these institutions has the system 
been declared a failure and discontinued. 
With us the educating of young men and 
women together, subject only to the re- 
straints imposed by good breeding, excites 
no expressions of doubt, fear, wonder or 
condemnation. Except in medicine, co- 
education is nowhere in the West a subject 
for discussion even. It is accepted as 
right, proper, natural. While there are 
separate schools and parents who prefer to 
patronize them, the majority of families 
send their sons and daughters to co-educa- 
tional institutions as a matter of course, 
deeming the association of the sexes as 
proper and natural in school as at home 
and in society. Hence to most Western 
people of intelligence the attitude of Har- 
vard University, the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Columbia College with re- 
gard to the admission of women appears 
absurd and antiquated and better suited to 
India than America, and the co-educational 
controversy in the Eastern press and pul- 
pits is but a rehearsal of a discussion long 
since settled affirmatively in the West 
through actual experiment.—Jndianapovis 


Sentinel. 
——__ - -# o-o- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A FUNNY LITTLE PLANT. 


**You are too little; you must wait till 
you area big girl, before you can go out 
evenings.” Or 

*“*No, dear; it is not suitable for little 
girls! When you are older you can have 
it.” 

It seemed to poor little Susy she was 
always hearing something like this. She 
got very tired of being told that she was 
too little to do this thing or that thing. 

apa said, ‘You are not quite big enough 
to ride the pony yet, dear.””. Mamma said, 
‘*‘When you are a little taller you can 
water all the plants on the stand, Susy.” 
Aunty said, ‘‘I’d like to take her with me, 
but she’s so little she'd be tired to death.” 
Grandma said, ‘That sweetmeat is entire- 
ly too rich for the child; she ought not to 
touch it.” 

Susy tried. everything she had ever 
heard of to make little girls grow fast. 
She was told that going to bed early would 
do it, and one bright summer afternoon 
she went to bed at five o’clock; and after 
all, when she looked in the glass in the 
morning she could not see that she was one 
bit taller. She had hoped that when she 
went down stairs her mamma would raise 

1er hands and say,— 

“Dear me! I[ must set the ruffle of 
Susy’s dresses down; she does grow so 
fast.” 

She had heard that rain and sunshine 
made the flowers grow, and she sat out 
doors first in one and then in another, un- 
til she came near having the croup and a 
sunstroke. And still no one ever exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘How that child does grow!” 

One morning in early summer she fol- 
lowed her mamma about the garden. 
“How wonderfully fast this orange-tree 
grows,” said mamma. ‘Look, Susy, at 
those fresh shoots; I do believe that they 
have grown three inches since yesterday 
morning.” 

Susy looked, and a new and delightful 
idea came into her mind. The orange- 
tree was growing in an earthen flower- 
pot; that must be what made it grow so 
fast. She said nothing to her mamma, 
but waited until she gave the tree a good 
sprinkling and went into the house. ‘Then 
Susy ran to the root-house and picked out 
a large flower-pot, which she placed at the 
end of the back porch steps, opposite to 
which the orange-tree stood. 

“I'll be growing at one end and the or- 
ange at the other,” said Susy. With 
her little spade she began digging up the 
soft earth. When she had loosened what 
she thought enough she took off her shoes 
and stockings and stepped into the pot. 
Her plump little feet hardly had room 
enough, but she crowded them in side by 
side and shovelled some earth on them. 








It was very hard work. She came near 
toppling over several times—and then 
found she had not enough earth dug up 
and that she could not dig while standing 
in the flower-pot. It was too bad to dis- 
turb her feet, but she had to get out and 
then begin over again. By the time that 
she had filled in nearly to her knees and 
patted the earth smooth on the top, her 
poor little back was almost broken. But 
she stood straight up, feeling very proud 
and happy, and smiled over at the orange- 
tree. 

“Now,” she said, ‘I must wait for mam- 
ma to come and sprinkle me, and then I 
shall begin to grow. She will pour water 
on my feet, too. Dear me! I wish she’d 
hurry.” 

It was not easy standing there. Her 
feet were cramped and aching, and the 
sun was getting very hot. The orange- 
tree did not seem to mind it at all; its 
bright, shining leaves smiled back at Susy, 
looking as if they had lived on sunshine all 
their lives and liked it. 

“If I only had something to lean 
against!’ said poor Susy. ‘All the vines 
lean against the trellis—that’s because they 
get tired standing alone. I wish I was 
near a trellis—but plants can’t walk. I 
wish mamma’d come and sprinkle me— 
I know I'd feel better then.” She had 
been planted only about a half hour, and 
it seemed like half aday. She wondered 
how long she would have to stay there be- 
fore she grew three inches. 

“f might sit down, I suppose,”’ she 
presently said, looking at the step. “I 
never saw plants sitting down. but I 
know they would if their backs ached like 
mine.” She almost tipped over in trying 
it, but at last managed to seat herself and 
rest her tired little head on the next step 
above. 

More than an hour later mamma began 
to wonder what kept Susy quiet so long, 
and went into the garden to see. 

‘“*Why, Susy!” she cried as she saw her, 
‘‘what in the world are you doing, pet?” 

Susy rubbed her sleepy eyes and looked 
around. Then she was wide awake in a 
minute and got herself straight up again 
as quickly as she could. 

“Lm growing, mamma! Look, am I 
bigger, yet?) Am I three inches bigger?’ 

Mamma laughed until Susy’s head wilt- 
ed away down. 

“Come, daughter,” she said, ‘take your 
dear little feet out of that earth; you'll 
satch cold.” 

“But I want to grow, mamma. I’m go- 
ing to be a plant and want you to sprinkle 
me.” 

“T think you will find it nice to be a 
little girl, Susy, and let God make you 
grow in His own way. It’s time to get 
ready for dinner, dear.” 

“I'd like to stay here a little longer, 
please, mamma? Couldn't you let Nora 
bring me something to eat?” 

*“*Why, Susy, plants never get anything 
to eat but water and sunshine and earth, 
you know.” 

She had never thought of this. She was 
hungry. She had had quite enough sun- 
shine already, and thought water would 
make avery poor dinner. She sat down 
on the step, and giving her feet a jerk, was 
a little girl again ina moment, and fol- 
lowed her mamma into the bath-room.— 
Youth’s Companion. 

oo 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. W1INsSLow’s SootHinG Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 


States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a bottle ly- 


. 





THE 


Banner of Victory 


The name is not too presuming, although it belongs 
oa 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


Sunday Scholars like what is bright, inspiring, tri- 
umphant, and they find it here, with the sweetest of 
sweet music, and exceedingly good words, A good 
book also for the prayer or conference meeting. 


(35 cts.) By Abbey and Munger, 


As the Convention season is at hand, Ditson & Co. 
call renewed attention to their three books, of quite 
uncommon beauty, and well qualified to lead the 
bright procession of Sunday-school Singers. 

They are: 

LIGHT AND LIFE, (35 cts.) McIntosh. 
BEACON LIGHT. (30 cts.) Tenney & Hoffman. 
BANNER OF VICTORY. (35 cts.) 


“LIGHT AND LIFE” bas an extra edition 


in Character Notes, for those who use that notation. 





Vocal Echoes. ($100.) By Dr. W. O. Perkins, 
Wellesley College Collection. ($100.) ByC. 
H. Morse. Contain the best of graduation and other 
songs for FEMALE VOICES, and are excellent 
College or Seminary collections. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





FIFTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


The Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson : 

1834 to 1872. 


With fine portraits of Carlyle and Emerson, etched for 
this work. Edited by Cuarntes Exior Norton. 
2 vols., 12mo, gilt top, rough edges, $4; half calf, 
$8; half morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, $8. 

The INTERNATIONAL Review: “It may well be 
doubted whether the Anglo-Saxon world will have 
submitted to it for many a year to come such a literary 
treasure as is here presented. . . . ” 

The Patt Mati Gazerre: “It is pleasant to have 
this chapter added to the record of famous literary 
friendships.” 

The D1iaL: “We shali have no passages from the 
lives of Carlyle and Emerson more precious than the 
volumes of their correspondence with each other.” 

St. James Bupeet: A more interesting and sug- 
gestive collection of letters has not been given to the 
world since the appearance of the correspondence of 
Goethe and Schiller.” 

LipPrncorT?’s MaGazINnE: ‘Their interest is incon- 
testable and unbroken. They have the qualities of the 
best conversation, of talk that is rapid, discursive, and 
pointed, without study or effort, familiar without trivi- 
ality, sympathetic and affectionate: without effusive- 
ness.” 

The ATHENAUM (London): ‘*These two volumes 
shed a beautifuf light upon a friendship as warm as it 
was singular. They abound in passages of 
rare beauty, and there are pages of experience not sur- 
passed in interest in the writings of either author.” 

The ATLANTIC MONTHLY: ‘The memory of a fine 
friendship, which may well prove hereafter the most 
notable in our literature, has been added to the spirit- 
ual inheritance of the world, and by its light genius, 
misunderstood and maligned, will be justitied.” 

GrorGE WILLIAM CuRTIS, in HARPER’s MAGAZINE: 
“It is long since such a book was published, nor will 
it soon be matched. . . None can read the record 
without receiving a blessing from its refinement and 
invigoration.” 

The INDEPENDENT: “The correspondence is so 
beautiful in itself and so rich in all ways as to relieve 
us even from the temptation to say that there is no 
other like it in the world.” 

The MANHATTAN: “One of the most fascinating 
books the year has produced, or is likely to produce.” 

The WESTMINSTER Keview: ‘A beautiful supple- 
ment and key to the lives and writings of the authors; 
a book not to be skimmed, but read again and again.” 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW: “A very at- 
tractive book. We trust it will be widely read, as it 
deserves to be.” 

The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE: “A great boon is 
conferred upon all readers and friends of Carlyle and 
Emerson by the publication of these priceless letters. 
They throw a flood of light upon the mind and life of 
both authors.” 

The MovERN Review: ‘The various charm of these 
letters In a peculiarly interesting way the 
correspondence enlarges our knowledge of the genius 
and personal characteristics of the writers.” 

EpWwin P. Wurpe._e, in the NortH AMERICAN RE- 
view: “In richness and fulness of matter there is 
nothing superior, nothing—one is prompted to say— 
equal to it in literary annals. The volumes so swarm 
with striking thoughts that we can confidently predict 
that they will be read a century hence with delight.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


WHOM. KATIE MARRIED. 


By Amanva M. Dovetas. Price, $1 50. 


This. last volume by this ular author will be 
heartily welcomed by all ers of “In " who 
will find it equal im power and interest to any of ber 
previous novels. 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN 
A SHOE; 


Or, There’s no Place Like Home. 
By Amanpa M. Dovetras. Price, $1 50. 


A very popular novel, and now first issued uniform 
in style and price with her other novels, namely : 


LOST IN A GREAT CITY, 
HOPE MILLS, 
NELLY KINNARD’S KINGDOM, 
HOME WORK, 
FROM HAND TO MOUTH, 
CLAUDIA, 

SYDNIE ADRIANCE,; 
STEPHEN DANE, 
SEVEN DAUGHTERS, 

IN TRUST. 


Per Volume, $1 50. 


AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
THE ORIENT, 


And a Hasty Flight in the Countries 
of Europe. 

By Wa.LTER Harriman, ex-Governor of New Hamp- 

shire. Price, $2 50. 

This volume contains the keen observations of an 
intelligent man, who, after years of hoping, at last 
realizes his wishes and treads ‘the land of the saered 
writings, the land of the Prophets, of the Man of 
Nazarcth, of Paul and Peter.” 


GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPEC- 
TACLES. 


Random Sketches of various Subjects 
Penned from Different Standpoints 
in the Empire. 
By Henry RuGees, late U. 8. Consul at Barcelona, 
Spain, and at the Ie!ond of Malta. Illustrated, $2 50. 


The author had pecuiiar facilities for an unobstructed 
view of Germany and the Germans. His observations, 
therefore, while differing from many others, are full of 
interest to all intelligent persons. 


THE READING OF BOOKS; 


Its Pleasures, Profits, and Perils. 
By Cuares F. Tuwine. Price, $1 25. 

A most edifying and instructive volume, by a bright, 
keen man, whose writings always claim the attention 
of earnest men. In each department the reader will 
find clear thought, wide observation, and sound advice. 








TRAVELS 








Lucrative Employment for Women. 


A canvasser wanted in every town in the United 
States, to whom exclusive territory will be assigned, 
to take orders for 


PERILS OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


A Doctor’s Talk with Maiden, Wife, and 
Mother. 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. Heartily en- 
dorsed by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Madame Roche, 
Mrs. Hanaford and others. EXPERIENCE NOT 
ESSENTIAL. 

Address ‘Manager Subscription Department of 
Lee & Shephard, Boston.” 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 








D.LOTHROP&CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Baptism in Fire. 


The Privilege and Hope of the Church in all Ages 
By CuarR_es EDWARD SmiTH, with an Introduc- 
tory Note by Rev. Aveustus H. Strona, D. D., 
President of Rochester Theological Seminary. 


$1.25. 


The Baptism in Fire is a very superior work, strong 
thought in a masculine English style. Itis a vigorous 
discussion of the nature and results of the higher 
spiritual influence promised to Christians. Conserva. 
tive and well-balanced, a valuable contribution to re- 
ligious thought. 


Men and Women: Their 
Structure and Function. 


By Frank D. Cium, M. D. $2. 

In this work we have at last what has so long been 
needed—-a clear, concise, comprehensive description of 
the different parts of the human system and their 
functions, not obscured by technical terms and phrases, 
and adapted to the reading of the young as well as the 
old; a hand-book, in fact, for the school, the family, or 
the general reader. ‘“‘Every man and woman,” re- 
marks the author, ‘should know how to supply the 
wants and direct the powers of his or her own body, 
and yet,” he adds, “there is nothing upon which 
more ignorance and carelessness prevail.” The author 
is a practical physician and surgeon, and the volume 
he here presents to the public may be safely accepted 
as a standard reliable work. 


Around the Ranch. 


By Be.__te KELLoGG Towne. 12mo, $1 25. 


This new issue in the V. I. F. Series promises 
to become as popular as its predecessors, It is origin. 
al, fresh, and written with great naturalness and 
power; its pathos is exquisitely touching. 


*,* These books can be had of al] booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


D, LOTHROP & COMPANY, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Vol. VII. in‘*American Statesmen” series. By JomNn 
T. Monst, Jr., Editor of the Series, and author of 
“John Quincy Adams.” 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

A very interesting account of Jefferson's career and 
of his conspicuous pet in shaping and administering 
the government of this country. One of the most val- 
uable and attractive volumes in the scries of ‘* Ameri- 
can Statesmen.” 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


By OLIveER WENDELL Hoitmes. New and revise 
edition, uniform with the ‘‘Autocrat of the Break 
fast Table,” etc. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 

“Tt is full of wit and wisdom and interest, and in- 


deed of all those good qualities which most novels 
are without.”—LoNDON ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


ELSIE VENNER: 
A Romance of Destiny. 
By OLIVER WENDELL HoLmes. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 


A Novel by Artuur 8. Harpy. 16mo, $1 25. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “it 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thonght. . . It is long sinee 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood se 
generously and eo subtly displayed.” 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


Vols. 7 and 8. OUR OLD HOME, and ENGLISH 
NOTE-BOOKS. Each containing an Introductory 
Note by Grorcs P. Laturop, author of “A Study 
of Hawthorne,” an original full-page Etching, and a 
Vignette Woodcut. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $200a 
volume. 

“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—N&w YORK TiMmEs. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1883. With four Maps, including a new 
and excellent route Map. 16mo, roan, flexible, $2. 
This is the best handy guide yet published for the 

use of American tourists in Europe. It includes the 

British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the 

Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and Italy. It 

— traveler just the information he needs, in the 

est form. 


Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris, 


AND ON THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. By 
C. L. EasTLakeE, Keeper of the National Gallery, 
London; author of ‘Hints on Household Taste,” etc. 
Small quarto, fully illustrated, $2 00. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 





30 and 32 Franklin St., Boston. 


BOSTON, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, JUNE 2, 1883. 


All communications for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and 
all letters relating to its editorial management, must be 
addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed to 
box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered Letters 
or P. O, money orders may be sent at our risk. Money 
sent in letters not registered will be at the risk of the 
person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is wade. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription, The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. Receipts may not be sent unless a stamp is en- 
closed with the subseription for that purpose. 


Subscribers are carnestly requested to note the ex- 
iration of their subseriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


CONVENTION IN OHIO. 


The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a convention in Columbus, June 
12th and 13th. The Home Protection 
Convention will be held on the 14th. 
There is no connection whatever between 
the two, but the expense and trouble of 
securing railroad fare is greatly lessened, 
as one ticket will serve for both. Wehope 
to have a large and interesting convention. 
All who wish to come should send us 
their address in time. We shall have a 
lunch for those in attendance. 

REBECCA A. S. JANNEY, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
KATE IL. KELSEY, Secretary. 
oe 


AN APPEAL FROM OHIO. 


To the Friends of Woman Suffrage in Ohio : 
The time draws near for our W. 8, Con- 
vention in Columbus on the 12th and 13th 
of June. It will be held in the Tabernacle, 
as before. We will send railroad passes to 
all who forward their address. This is the 
only way. We hope for a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting. It will open at 2 P. 
M., on the 12th, and on the 13th a lunch in 
the basement of the Tabernacle. Report 
to the Secretary at the room. 
REBECCA A. 5S. JANNEY, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
Columbus, May 28, 1883. 
cnntiaiinisistaaipibiiien 
THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


The fifteenth Anniversary Meeting of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation came to a successful close on ‘Tues- 
day evening, May 29. The first session 
was in Tremont Temple, on Monday even- 
ing, with excellent speaking by Col. T. 
W. Higginson, Mrs. Clara Neymann, of 
New York, and Mary F, Eastman. Or- 
gan concert by Emma LeB. Kettelle. 
Tuesday morning,the speakers announced 
were ready at the time appointed, except 
Mrs. Ada C. Bowles and Mrs. A.C.Quinby, 
of Maine. The former was detained by 
severe personal illness, the latter by illness 
in her family. Reports were read from 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut. These will found 
where in our columns. The reports show 
a common failure to secure much or little 
from the legislatures, even where, as in 
Massachusetts and in Rhode Island, there 
were active and able friends in these bodies 
who did their best to secure different re- 
sults, and where every effort was made 
by the suffragists themselves to further 
the friendly action of the legislatures. In 
the evening, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, in 
a thoughtful speech, showed some of the 
causes for this lack of political recogni- 
tion and action. There is always regret 
that we cannot give the speeches of these 
anniversary meetings to our readers. A 
phonographie report only would do them 
justice. Ina few cases we have the man- 
uscript, and these we often use. But the 
abstracts given by the daily papers are al- 
ways meagre and often incorrect. 

The morning speaking was much of it 
on Work; the need of petitions well filled, 
of lectures, tracts, ete. Rev. Frederic A. 
Hinckley read a paper on Woman Suffrage 
in the Light of Evolution. The new speak- 
ers, who added much to the value and in- 
terest of the meeting, were Mrs. Clara Ney- 
mann and Rey. Charles H. Eaton, of New 
York; Mrs. Bessie Bisbee Hunt, of New 
Hampshire; Mrs. Clara M. Bisbee, and 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin. All these are speakers 
who have convictions, and the courage of 
them, and who are ready and willing 
helpers. 

Our ever faithful and devoted coadjutors, 
Mrs. Martha G. Ripley and Mrs. S. C. 
Vogl, were reinforced this time on the 
finance committee by Miss Maria 8. Wilson, 
Miss Wilde, Miss Turner, Miss M. Moly- 
neux, and other young women graduates of 
Boston University, who took up this im- 
portant work with grace and dignity, aided 
by Messrs. Ford, Severance and Hopkins. 
Some of us felt younger and fresher for 
these volunteers, who, reaping where 
others have’ sown, in their turn also sow 
where others will reap. 

The fine music kindly volunteered by 
Mrs. Geo. W. Brett and Miss Foskett was 
an added charm to the next meeting, as 
was also the presence of these singers them- 


be else- 





selle, placed us under fresh obligations 
for her repeated kindness in this way. 
The meeting closed on Tuesday evening 
about ten o’clock, the last session having 
been particularly valuable, when all were 


good. L. 8. 
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THE SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


So popular is the Suffrage Festival and 
Banquet which the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association shares with the Massa- 
chusetts Association on anniversary week, 
that the tickets were all sold, long before 
the festal day arrived. But the demand 
for tickets continued to such an extent 
that two additional tables were set in the 
chapel adjoining the Meionaon to accom- 
modate the demand, and still other tickets 
were sold for seatsin the gallery. The 
tables and the platform were beautifully 
decorated with flowers. It was a pleasant 
sight to see the long rows of suffragists 
having a pleasant social time at the tables 
so well spread by the excellent caterer 
Harvey Blunt, and released, for a little 
while, from the constant uphill road over 
which all reform has to be carried. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided. Around 
her on the platform were invited guests, 
and some of the oldest of the suffragists, 
Hon. Thomas Russell being on her right, 
with James Freeman Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. 
Livermore, and Miss Eastman. On her 
left were Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, Lucy 
Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. Clara 
Neymann, Mrs. Anna Garlin and Rev. Wil- 
liam Spencer. Mrs. Howe always requires 
a song before meat, and a suffrage “Song 
of Freedom” was sung, all joining. After 
supper, Mrs. Howe made the opening 
speech, and announced the toasts with 
grace and wit, as she introduced the speak- 
ers. 

The first toast was ‘The Golden Rule in 
Politics,” responded to by Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, which was followed by 
“Fair Play,” Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; 
‘Good Resolutions,” Hon. Thomas Rus- 
sell; **Liberty and Love,” a poem by Mrs. 
Martha P. Lowe; ‘“The Woman's Hour 
has Struck,” Mr. Charles H. Codman; 
“The Age of Chivalry,” Mrs. Clara Ney- 
mann; **Woman as a Reserve Force,” Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore; ‘Signs of the Times,” 
Mrs. Lucy Stone; ‘‘Women in Universi- 
ties,” Miss Eva Channing; ‘lhe Common- 
wealth,” Hon. Charles W. Slack; “Strong- 
Minded Women,” Anna Garlin Spencer; 
‘Our Enemies,” Miss Mary F. Eastman; 
“The Sympathy of Reforms,” Rey. Fred- 
eric A. Hinckley ; ‘The Granite State,” Mrs. 
Armenia 8. White. The speaking was in- 
terspersed with music, Gaspard Maeder 
Jr., playing two fine violin solos, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Gaspard Maeder. Mrs. 
Flora E. Barry with inimitable grace sang 
“The Arrow and the Song,” A Lullaby,and 
‘‘John Anderson, My Jo.” ‘The festival is 
indebted to Mrs. 8S. C. Vogl for proeuring 
music, which was an added grace, to Mrs. 
8. E. Laselle for her accompaniments and 
to Mr. McPhail for the use of a fine upright 
piano. But the feast of toasts and speeches 
was left inpart unsaid. The time was too 
short. Mrs. C. M. Severance, Miss Frances 
H. Turner, Rey. William TH. Spencer, Dr. 
Mary J. Safford, and ever so many more 
keep their good words for next time. The 
exercises came to aclose after a fine quota- 
tion from John G. Whittier given by H. B. 
Blackwell, with Auld Lang Syne sung in 
chorus. It was past ten o’clock when the 
cars bore this pleasant company to their 


homes. kL» Be 
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MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 





The annual meeting of the Massachus- 
etts Women’s School Suffrage Association, 
at Wesleyan Hall, Wednesday afternoon, 
May 30, was very fully attendel. The 
meeting was called to order at 1 o’clock by 
Miss Abby W. May. the president of the 
Association. She said that the cause had 
not made very marked improvement, but 
she hoped, like the spring, it would sud- 
denly become summer and in full bloom. 
Touching a few moments upon school and 
home influence, she said that the mothers 
were needed to make the schools like 
homes. There should be the same influ- 
ences, the same moral guidance, the same 
sare of individuals. 

Miss Lilian Clarke was introduced as a 
young friend of the cause, and in a grace- 
ful and direct address she spoke of the 
reasons why women should take more 
thought on this subject. Women had the 
care of children, naturally they understand 
them and know them better than the men 
could do, and they certainly owe a duty 
both to the schools and their children 
which should compel them to accept this 
school suffrage as a dnty. 

The next speaker was the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke. One of the objections 
made to giving the full suffrage to women 
was that they do not all vote now on the 
school suftrage. In reply, Dr. Clarke cited 
the disadvantages and inconveniences in 
regard to taxation and registration which 
hamper women and make it a real task for 
them to qualify for voting. 





selves. The accompanist, Mrs. S. E. La- 


Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer followed. 


Education, she argued, ought more to be 
arranged as preparatory to life work. 
There is a lack of interest taken in public 
schools because the wealthy classes prefer 
private schools, and these two faults ought 
to be considered and given earnest atten- 
tion. 

A letter from Dr. Eliot, the former 
superintendent of schools, was then read, 
in which the writer asserted that women 
were never more needed on the school com- 
mittee than they now were. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, the next speaker, 
did not quite agree with Mrs. Spencer. She 
believed that the rich classes took more in- 
terest in the public schools now than ever 
before. She believed that district schools 
were kept at a lower level by the factory 
law. Addresses were also made by Mrs. 


after which the meeting was adjourned. 
Hl. B. B. 
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RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 
The following were the resolutions 
adopted at the anniversary meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, in Boston, on ‘Tuesday, May 29: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the principle of 
representative government for all classes of citi- 
zens, and demand its application to women. We 
arraign the political aristocracy of sex as con- 
trary to nature, reason, justice, expediency and 
common-sense; we denounce the double standard 
of morals as at war with domestic purity and 
public virtue; and we pledge ourselves to con- 
tinued effort for the establishment of republican 
government and true democracy in New England. 

Resolved, That an active Woman Suffrage 
Society in every New England State is essential 
to the efficient prosecution of our movement, by 
circulating petitions and appealing to the Legis- 
latures. We congratulate Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts upon the activity of their State 
Associations; we invite the State Societies of 
Maine, New Hampshire and Connecticut to re- 
newed effort; and we especially urge the forma- 
tion of a State Society in Vermont as an impor- 
tant work for this Association during the coming 
year, 

Resolred,That we welcome the “well-descended” 
Remonstrants as new and effective allies in our 
great work of arousing women to their political 
duties; we see in their recent expression of 
adverse political opinion an indication of the in- 
creasing interest of women in public affairs, 
which is of the very essence of suffrage; and 
we regard their opposition as a powerful ad- 
ditional argument for the suffrage which they 
deprecate. 

Resolved, That we respectfully invite the op- 
ponents of Impartial Suffrage to meet us before 
the people in a free and full discussion of this 
great question, and we request our executive com- 
mittee to arrange for such discussions whenever 
and wherever practicable. 

Resolved, That Woman Suffrage should be 
made a political issue, irrespective of party lines, 
in the nomination and election of legislators and 
governors, and that no anti-suffrage candidate 
for these positions should ever again receive the 
votes of the Suffragists of New England. 

Resolved: That the recent movements by the 
governments of Canada and Italy to extend 
suffrage to women is a subject of hearty con- 
gratulation. 

Resolved, That the good results of woman 
suffrage wherever established, in the old world or 
in the new,—in England, Scotland, Holland, and 
Wyoming, and in the School Suffrage of twelve 
States,—are the pledge and guaranty of its final 
triumph everywhere. : 
Resolved, That the Suffragists of each and ev- 
ery State in New England should concentrate 
their labors upon securing full municipal suffrage 
for women, and should use their most strenuous 
efforts to get such a law enacted by their coming 
Legislature. 

The following oflicers were elected for 
the coming year: 

President—Lucy Stone. 

Vice-Presidents—Mary A. Livermore,Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Ednah D. Cheney, Hon. Samuel 
E. Sewall, Miss Julia Baxter, Mrs. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Abby W. May, 
Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell, Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Mrs. E. H. Church, Mrs. L. K. Brooks, James 
Freeman Clarke, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Wm. I. 
Bowditch, Samuel May, Rev. Robt. F. Wallcut, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison Jr., Thomas J. Lothrop, 
Chas. H. Codman, Charles W. Slack, Mrs. Abby 
Kelly Foster; Maine — Rey. Lorenza Haynes, 
Ann H. Greeley, Sarah W. Devoll, M. D.; New 
Hampshire—John Scales, Dr. J. H. Gallinger; 
Vermont—James Hutchinson, Mrs. Chas. Reed ; 
Rhode Island—Mrs. 8. E. H. Doyle, Rev. Fred. 
A. Hinckley; Connecticut—Hon. Joseph Shel- 
don, Julia E. Smith, 

Recording Secretary—Charles K. Whipple. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry B. Blackwell. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary C. Ames. 

Executive Committee — Maine, Mrs. C. A. 
Quinby; N. H., Mrs. Armenia 8S. White; Vt., 
Mrs. M. L. 'T. Hidden; R. 1., Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace: Conn., Mrs. Abby B. Sheldon; Mass., 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Fenno Tudor, Richard P. 
Hallowell, Mrs. Martha G. Ripley, 8.C. Hopkins, 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Mrs. C. P. Nickles, Mary F. 
Eastman, Mrs. S. E. Sewall, 
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A STEP TOWARDS THE POLLS. 


At Moberly, Mo., on oceasion of the 
city elections, a short time since, the ladies 
of the W. C. T. U. opened a free lunch- 
room on the Main street, to draw custom 
from the saloons, and thus promote quiet 
and elevate public sentiment. They made 
use of this opportunity to electioneer for 
their favorite candidates, and fearing that 
they might never again have the privilege 
of coming so near the polls, the goal of 
their hopes of equality, they scratched the 
tickets and voted freely and gleefully. 
Their votes counted nothing, but their in- 
fluence was such that their candidates 
were in every instance elected. C. 


a+ 
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A WOMAN AS CITY MISSIONARY. 


Mrs. Virginia T. Smith, the City Mission- 
ary of Hartford, Ct., with her co-laborers 
in humanitarian efforts, is made happy by 
the passage of a bill by the House and 
Senate, and signed by the Governor of Con- 








necticut, for the release of the pauper chil- 


Lucy Stone and Miss Mary F. Eastman, | 
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just beginning to need repairs. 





dren of the State from the almshouses, 
and henceforth to be provided with homes 
either by themselves or in families, for 
their better improvement, at the expense 
of the State, and under the care of good 
men and women. A. R. N. 

es 
OVER THE MOUNTAINS. 


The stage-ride of ninety miles from Ma- 
dera to the Yo-Semite is generally looked 
forward to with dread, as the hardest part 
of the whole trip. We found it not nearly 
as hard as we had expected, and a great 
deal more interesting. We had anticipated 
heat and dust; we met with snow and 
mud. At setting out, however, after a 
night in the sleeping-car and an early 
breakfast at Madera station, the air was 
cool and pleasant, the dust laid by a 
sprinkling of rain, and everybody’s spirits 
rose perceptibly. The road lay across a 
grassy plain thickly starred with little pink 
blossoms, and often purple with patches 
of a beautiful flower which our driver 
ealled by the unromantie name of coat- 
tail. ‘lo our left was the dry bed of the 
Merced River, whose waters had all been 
drained off for purposes of irrigation. ‘To 
our right ran a flume built to float timber 
down to the railroad. ‘This is a kind of 
elevated wooden aqueduct, running back 
seventy-five miles to the mountains. It 
has been in operation five years, and is 





In a few hours the level country was 
crossed, and we came into a region of bare 
rolling hills, lonely and lovely. No human 
habitation was in sight. Wild geese and 
curlews flew away, their shadows flitting 
over the grass below them. Curious lines 
of white stone cropped out on the hill- 
sides, and the rocks were encrusted with 
the brightest mosses we had ever seen. 
Some were a sunny yellow, but most of 
them clear red. At first sight we thought 
the rocks were full of iron, but on closer 
observation saw that the color was due 
wholly to the moss. 

Trees began to dapple the hills; live- 
oaks first, and afterwards, as the country 
grew higher and more rugged, pine trees 
spreading their branches like elms, and 
bearing cones as big as small pineapples. 
We passed herds of black pigs and a great 
flock of sheep, very picturesque at a dis- 
tance, very dirty on a closer acquaintance ; 
and at last we were fairly up among the 
mountains. Beautiful wild flowers grew 
on every side—scarlet stars, white cups, 
blue spires and pale yellow chalices. 
The greasewood, a large bush covered 
with white and lavender blossom-clusters 
a good deal like those of the Persian lilac, 
waved its soft plumy fingers from every | 
knoll and hollow; and slopes and levels 
alike were so covered with a bright little 
yellow flower that they might have shamed 
the famous Field of Cloth of Gold. 
Bunches of mistletoe clung to the branches 
of the live-ouks. By the roadside grew 
thistles whose large leaves, curiously mot- 
tled and veined with and white, 
would have done honor toa greenhouse. 
And why not? Is not our common mul- 
lein cultivated in England under the name 
of **The Great American Velvet Plant”? 
There is a good deal ina name, Juliet to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

By-and-by we come into the pine woods, 
and ride for hours through the green shad- 
ow of huge sugar pines, yellow pines and 
arbor vite. The arbor vite, ealled here 
red cedar, grows sometimes to a height of 
two hundred feet. We are getting so hard- 
ened to arboreal grandeur that we fear the 
genuine ‘big trees” will fail to produce 
their due effect on our blunted sensibilities. 

Fully half these fine trees seem to be 
charred at the base, the result of neglected 
camp-fires. Sometimes it isa mere scorch. 
Sometimes a large hole is burnt in the 
base of the tree like a deep-mouthed oven. 
Sometimes the tree is killed, and only a 
portion of the trunk remains upright, a 
charred column spotted with tufts of pale 
green moss. the 
lower boughs, which are generally dead, 
and often curved like a stag’s antlers, or 
twisted like Medusa snakes. ‘There is no 
end to the fantastic forms assumed by the 
dead timber. I saw several trunks which 
looked like those antediluvian monsters 
with long curving swan-like necks and 
alligators’ heads, whose pictures in ‘* The 
World before the Deluge” were the terror 
of our childhood. Some prostrate trunks, 
clad in living green, must have been near- 
ly a hundred feet in length. 

** All the kings of the nations lie in glory,”’ 
but what Czar or Sultan ever had such a 
shroud as these fallen monarchs of the 
forest, swathed from head to foot in deep 
soft velvet by the fairy fingers of the 
moss? Or which among the 

“ Many fair tombs in the glorious glooms” 
of Westminster Abbey affords such a 
resting-place as Nature’s minster, where 
the pine stems are columns and the snow- 
plant glows like the Sangreal among the 
dusky shadows? 

This snow-plant, so-called because it is 


green 








The same moss covers 


of the snow, is one of the curiosities of the 
mountains. It is a large bud, of solid 
clammy texture like our Indian Pipe, but 
of a beautiful rosy red. ‘The plant is said 
to shoot up and blossom out later in the 
season. We saw only the rosy, semi-trans- 
lucent buds. 

We did not reach * Clarke's,” our stop. 
ping-place for the night, until about 8.30 


P.M. ‘The stage-lamps had been lighted, 
and gave a new aspect to the forest, 


Thickets of little Christmas trees, heavily 
gemmed with dew, seemed to start for. 
ward into the light; the pine-trunks looked 
like mighty shafts of granite, and we 
heard the roaring of invisible mountain 
streams. Picturesque as the forest was, 
however, we were glad enough to ex- 
change it for supper and a good bed. 

Next day it was the same, winding up 
and up the mountain sides, and looking off 
between the stems of noble pines over val- 
leys such as Bierstadt painted, with won- 
derful cloud-shadows sailing over their 
wooded slopes. The pictures catch only 
a single aspect; we had the constantly 
changing effects of 

* the fine glooms 
On the rare blue hills.” 

Of course there were drawbacks. ‘The 
road wound along the verge of frightful 
precipices, and the nervous felt their blood 
run cold; it was full of fathomless mud- 
holes, and the jolting and jouncing and 
churning up and down were calculated to 
turn all the milk of human kindness in our 
bosoms into curds. The air is chill at 
those high altitudes, and occasionally a 
cloud drifting over the mountains met us 
and deluged us with snow and hail. Not- 
withstanding, we were a gay and cheerful 
party, and the blueness of our flesh did 
not extend itself to our spirits. Little did 
we think how soon we were all to become 
lions and lionesses, in virtue of a narrow 
escape from becoming disembodied ghosts. 

Our feet grew so cold after a time that 
we persuaded the driver to let us get out 
and walk. Seven of the eleven passengers 
alighted. ‘The driver got out also to put 
on his overcoat; and just then two run- 
away pack-horses tore past in the narrow 
road, their large packs grazing our horses, 
which forthwith took fright and ran away 
also. The driver seized the rein, but was 
twice thrown down, and forced to loose his 
hold. ‘The six horses left the road and 
plunged down a pine-covered slope, where 
the leaders tried to go one on one side and 
the other on the other of a large tree. One 
horse was killed, two others broke loose 
and disappeared through the woods, and 


the stage, upset, lay at the bottom of 
the slope a picture of ruin. By astonish- 
ing good fortune, no one was hurt. ‘Two 


of the passengers jumped out, two were 
thrown out, and all landed safely. 

The ladies behaved well. Nobody 
scrermed. In about five minutes after she 
had been violently thrown out, Rose-in- 
Bloom’s mother was composedly poking 
among the débris in search of her -specta- 


cles. “That's a game woman,” said the 
driver; and in fact, the calmness with 


which she took her startling adventure 
was a matter of surprise as well as admir- 
ation to me. I should as soon have ex- 
pected to find stiffness in rose leaves as 
any unusual courage in such a round, soft, 
sunny little woman. 

Another person who showed 
only did what we should have expected of 


courage 


him. This was the chief victim, a little 
man who throughout the journey had 
shown himself a model traveller. He 


always looked clean, even in the midst of 
grime and dust-storms; and cool, even 
when the sun was on his side of the car 
and the thermometer up to eighty degrees ; 
and good-tempered, even under the most 
exasperating circumstances. He was 
thrown out and more injured than any- 
body else, receiving a nuinber of shallow 
euts upon his head. Yet when we arrived 
on the seene, we found him on his feet, 
bag in hand, coolly discussing the nature 
and causes of the accident, and quite un- 
disturbed by the blood running down his 
hair. His merry, comely wife, who had 
taken a flying leap from the stage, clung 
to him and eried a little, as was natural 
under the circumstances, but almost im- 
mediately recovered her composure and 
cheerfulness, and was as gay as ever dur- 
ing the afternoon. If she suffered, she 
pluckily kept her terrors to herself. On 
the other hand, a New York lady who had 
got out before the accident happened, 
fainted completely away, and was in ag- 
onies of fear during all the rest of the 
journey. I was reminded of what Colonel 
Higginson once said, that no man wants his 
wife to be wholly without strength of mind, 
however firmly he may in theory believe 
that ** the perfection of character in a wo0- 
man is to be characterless.” A timid and 
clinging creature is charming in theory, 
but the lady in question clung so franti- 
cally to her husband that he could not 2° 
to the help of the passengers in the over- 
turned stage, and was only after much 
persuasion allowed to get out with the 
other gentlemen and walk when it became 
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long hill. It is but fair to say, however, 
that she was sick, and her nerves unstrung 
by a long illness. She might have shown 
as much courage as any of the others if 
she had been in equally good health. 

Luckily, the upset had taken place not 
far from the station where we were to 
change horses. The station-keeper, a tall, 
big-bearded ex-miner, as soon as he had 
assured himself that we were all alive and 
whole, hastened back to his shanty, made 
up a roaring fire, put a large tin coffee-pot 
on the stove, set out his limited stock of 
provisions, and received us with unbound- 
ed hospitality. His hearty welcome, as we 
dragged ourselves wet and weary up to 
the door, warmed us nearly as much as 
his fire and his coffee. 

He had two dogs, a yellow hunting dog, 
and a beautiful Newfoundland with an in- 
telligent face and eyes almost human. He 
said his dogs were as glad to see company 
as he. There were also a gray cat anda 
black cat, Jane and Jin, which he had 
had ever since their eyes were open, and 
kept for company. 

The station was a rough board shelter, 
littered with traps and furs. A fiddle and 
a gun hung upon the wall, and the shelves 
were laden with a most heterogeneous col- 
lection of articles. Here we warmed and 
dried ourselves, while the old stage was 
raised up and mended, and fitted with 
fresh horses. ‘The little gentleman who 
had had his head broken was bandaged up 
with handkerchiefs and veils till he looked 
like a turbaned Turk, yet without losing 
anatom of his quiet dignity. A second 
stage full of Raymond excursionists, which 
had started later than ours, came past and 
generously divided their lunch with us. 
We had taken none, expecting to reach the 
valley in time for dinner. ‘Then we all sat 
around on boxes and packing cases and 
devoured chicken and sandwiches, while 
the dogs and cats begged mutely and not 
in vain for a share. 

Our host inquired confidentially if | 
thought there would be any objection to 
his smoking, considering that the door 
was open and people were moving about. 
I promptly pocketed my principles—you 
know 
“A marciful Providence fashioned us holler 
On purpose that we might our principles swaller,’’ 
and answered in the negative. ‘The native 
gentlemanliness of this big mountaineer, a 
kind of Jim Fenton of a fellow, was in 
strong contrast to the behavior of some 
more polished members of society. It is 
singular how soon the habit of smoking 
will render a man who is in most respects 
a gentleman totally careless of other peo- 
ple’s comfort. I do not speak of the ideal 
smoker who smokes only in solitude or 
among his mates, and changes his coat be- 
fore returning to general society. I speak 
of the actual smoker, who sinokes on the 
street, regardless of the fact that ladies are 
walking behind him, and that if they cross 
over, they will merely have to walk behind 
some other smoker; who smokes on the 
front seat of a stage fullof ladies, or takes 
his cigar in the smoking-car and then re- 
turns to his seat by a lady, reeking with an 
odor as disagreeable to her as that of garlic 
would be to him. If he thinks anything 
about it, he comforts himself with the re- 
flection that many ladies do not dislike to- 
bacco-smoke, quite forgetting that many 
others do, and that there is no telling to 
which class the lady beside him belongs. 

I speak feelingly. for on the night ride to 
Madera the smoking compartment was at 
the front of the car and separated from it by 
apartition topped with open seroll-work, 


so that the smokers might as well have | 


No woman 
would have planned so idiotie an arrange- 
ment. Certain veteran smokers kept it up 
during the small hours of the night, while 
we lay helpless in our berths and were 
fumigated. 


been seated by our berths. 


This is a digression ; to return. The stage 
was mended and brought to the door, and 
we prepared to part from our friendly 
host. On being asked what we owed him 
for his coffee and his hospitalityhe modest- 
ly suggested ten cents as about the right 
thing. Dimes, however, were far from be- 


ing a sufficient outlet for the grateful feel- | 
ings of our party, and it is my impression | 


that he took in more money that day than 
generally came in his way in a month. 
Slowly the stage, without a top and 
with four horses instead of six, dragged 
its way up the steep muddy hills. The 
show came down and heaped itself on our 
unprotected heads; the bank was so soft 
and yielding that the stage had another 
harrow escape from toppling over a preci- 
pice. Thick mist hid the magnificent 
Views we should have seen on this part of 
our journey; but as-we reached Inspira- 
tion Point the sun came out, the mist 
broke, and the valley was full of rolling 
clouds, through which we caught fleeting 
glimpses of the stupendous rocks opposite 
With the waterfalls coursing down their 
sides. It would be folly to attempt to de- 
Scribe that view. Two of the party re- 
Sorted to the New Englander’s outlet for 
lofty emotions and broke into **Old Hun- 
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track, and we slowly descended into the 
Yo-Semite Valley. A. S. B. 





a 


MADAME GUYON. 





A WOMAN'S TRIUMPH. 





‘Two hundred years ago, Madame Guyon, 
who was acting as a self-appointed, or, 
rather, a heaven-appointed missionary of 
the Catholic Church, was accused of here- 
sy. Louis. XIV., the reigning king of 
France, appointed three commissioners to 
make inquiries, and to take such measures 
as they thought proper. Bossuet, Bishop 
of Meaux, Monsieur Tronson, Superior of 
the Seminary of St. Sulpitius, and Mon- 
sieur de Noailles, bishop of Chalons, who 
was subsequently made a cardinal, were 
the men appointed. They were all emi- 
nent, and Bossuet was considered the head 
of the French church. His learning, theo- 
logical acumen, and eloquence have given 
him a commanding place in history. ‘But 
he who had broken the spear with the 
strongest intellects of the world felt some 
reluctance to entering the lists with a 
woman.” 

Madame Guyon met the commissioners 
at the house of Bossuet, in August, 1694. 
Only two appeared, as Tronson was ill. 
Her friend, the Duke of Chevreuse, was 
excluded from the conference. Already 
she had been interviewed by Bossuet, and 
knew what to expect from his learning, 
wit, and controversial skill. But without 
theological training, and sustained only 
by the power of the truth which was her 
life and inspiration, she met, single hand- 
ed and alone, her deeply versed inquisitors. 
Bossuet, finding that De Noailles began to 
be affected by the simple eloquence which 
had carried conviction to so many hearts, 
did not scruple to descend to ridicule of 
Madame Guyon’s modes of expression, and 
affected to be surprised at her ignorance. 
But she who had led Father La Combe and 
the great and good Fénélon toa clearer 
understanding of divine realities was so 
successfully carried by the inward light 
through this trying ordeal that it resulted 
in proving nothing against her. De Noailles 
and Tronson, whom she afterward visited, 
became in a measure her friends and sup- 
porters. 

The. commissioners met a number of 
times subsequently, and the result of their 
deliberations was the document entitled 
the “Articles of Issy.”’ These, thirty-four 
in number, so far expressed the views of 
Madame Guyon as to secure her assent 
when presented to her some time later. 

Mary F. DAVIs. 

Orange, N. J., May, 1883. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Boston cartoon. 
Tewksbury scene was very good. 





Times has a Its 

D. Lothrop of this city has purchased 
Hawthorne’s old home at Concord, ‘The 
Wayside.” 





It_is stated that the Marquis of Lans- 
downe has been appointed Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Canadian Dominion, and that 
he will enter upon the discharge of the 
duties of that high station in Oetober. 

Messrs. Prang & Co. have issued a fac- 
simile of two verses of the original auto- 
graph of “ILome, sweet home.” with a pen- 
cil portrait of the poet—John Howard 
Payne—on a two-leaved card. It is very 


good. 


In discussing the recently published cor- 
respondence of Mrs.Carlyle, and of Carlyle 
and Emerson, Mr. Whittier said, ‘Carlyle 
seems to have had none of the milk of hu- 


} man kindness in his veins. His letters show 


aside of his character which none of his 
intimate friends suspected. It would have 
been better for his reyjutation if they had 
never been published. In fact, so strong- 
ly have they affected myself that I have 
set to work and destroyed the major part 
of my correspondence, covering a period of 
over fifty years, lest it should be published 
after my death and bring suffering to any. 
I wish that all the letters I have written 
could be treated by my friends in the same 
manner.” 


The lectures of Mrs. Clara Neymann, of 
New York, during the past week, under 
the auspices of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, have been a success, 
especially among the Germans. On Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 23 and 24, Mrs. Ney- 
mann spoke in Fitchburg to American au- 
diences. Her meetings were arranged by 
Dr. Ellen L. Eastman. On Saturday even- 
ing, May 25, Mrs. Neymann addressed a 
large audience of Germans in Lawrence, 
and is invited to return and speak there 
again. On Sunday evening, May 26, she 
addressed a large and intelligent assembly 
of Germans in the Turn Halle, of this city. 
Next Thursday she will speak in the Logen 
Halle at East Cambridge, and on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday at Turn Halle in Provi- 
dence, R. I. For the success of these meet- 
ings Mrs. Neymann is largely indebted to 
the generous aid of Mr. Rothenburg, editor 





dred.” "The stage took the downward 


of the Boston Staaten Zeitung. 





The steady work that the woman suf- 
fragists have done in Massachusetts dur- 
ing the past dozen years is beginning to 
tell. It has taught all classes of people 
that the movement has come to stay, and 
that every winter it will demand the at- 
tention of the Legislature until it is an as- 
sured fact. As a consequence, strong ef- 
forts are made each year to fight it. ‘This 
is virtually an admission by opponents 
that the measure has constantly gained 
power, and that they fear it will soon have 
sufficient strength to pass. The present 
session of the Legislature, though showing 
an increase in the number of friends of the 
rights of women, is conspicuous for sever- 
al tyrannical acts toward the movement, 
the opponents evidently being determined 
to do it as much damage as possible. But 
they will fail. The measure will be help- 
ed rather than harmed. <A correspondent 
gives a brief summary of their action. 
Though directly contrary to every wish of 
the suffragists, it will do them much good 
by reason of its oppressive spirit. It 
causes agitation, discussion and reflection, 
and must arouse many indifferent wives 
and careless husbands to a sense of wom- 
an’s position. ... A few more turns of 
the political thumbscrew, and the remon- 
strants against ‘‘no taxation without rep- 
resentation” will never be heard of more. 
—New North-West. 


A lady remarked the other day that the 
number of women who were marrying men 
younger than themselves was getting to be 
quite alarming; seeing that it was clever 
women who appeared most prone to com- 
mit this folly. Now this, when looked up, 
is found to be something more than a ran- 
dom remark, and if so, goes far to disprove 
two time-honored notions; firstly, that 
brain cultivation diminishes the traits 
thought to be most essentially womanly; 
and secondly, that clever women do not at- 
tract men as do their uneclever 
This last notion is one that can be argued 
upon only after quiet observation. If ques- 
tioned, nine men out of every ten will ac- 
knowledge by word or manner that they 
do not like unusually endowed women; 
but let any one of these same men come 
into contact with one such woman so as to 
know her independently of her brain-work, 
and he is nearly always ready to admit that 
she forms an exception tothe rule. The 
dislike, in fact, is purely theoretic. It is 
apt to be a startling revelation to him to 
find that the woman unusually endowed 
is the one most likely to have an unusual 
endowment of the qualities he most values 
in a woman. No doubt it is this very 
largeness of nature, this idealizing capac- 
ity, this power to defy actual years and 
keep perennially young, that impresses 
and enthralls men, in the cases that justify 
the above remark.— Transcript. 


sisters. 





CANTON 


MATTINGS, 


Specially Imported for the 
BEST RETAIL TRADE, 


AMARYLLIS WHITE, 
AMARYLLIS FANCY. 


These have a very fine jointless warp, and 
come wholly in small figures and low tone of 


~~ JOINTLESS 
WHITE : FANCY. 


Also in Solid Colors, 


OLD GOLD, 
OLD RED. 


Also, an immense variety of Plain White 
Red Check and Fancy Patterns, in every 
grade of Matting. Correspondence is in- 
vited, and shall receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


PRICES LOW. 


John H Pray Sous&Co, 


558 and 560 Washington St., 


each (former price $3). 
return mail, 


Important to Every one who Writes. 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 
Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 
Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 





3 a 


Pens sent by 


Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





DOCTOR 


BACK - SUPPORTING 





For t 


and examined it. 


ee he 


Price, $1 50. 
Patented Feb. 24, 1880. 


Mention this paper. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclmed.” 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfi 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that person had only 
had puaer care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

1e purpuse of correcting this evil, the BAC K-SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER-BRA 


GRAYLYZ’S 


SHOULDER - BRACE. 


The truth of this old adage is 
red by a crooked 


CE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 


plishing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 
and it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have seen 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. All ten- 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period 
when bones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item. 

Provision is made for attack 
hips entirely from the drag of both. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receiptof price. In ordering, 
give waist measure outside of dress. 


GEO. FROST & Co., 


ing skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 


Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass* 





Lighted, Ventilated, and 
Most Convenient Store in 
Boston. 


We do not mark a few articles in 
each department as leaders, and 
the balance of our stock 50 per 
cent. too high-to cover losses, but 
EVERY ARTICLE is marked at a 
reasonable advance, and is thus a 
Bargain. 

Our goods are all selected with 
great care, as our customers admit, 
and we shall use every effort to 
make it agreeable and a pleasure 
for the public to trade with us. 


LADIES ! 


Remember our Millinery Depart- 
ment, the largest in the city. 
Trimmed Goods a Specialty. 


Cushman’s 
Temple Place & West Street. 


LADIES! 


Will find a neat and elegant line of 


BUYS CLOTHING 


In Large Variety of Patterns, Cut 
and Made in the Neatest, Mest 
Stylish and Substantial Manner, 
and at Prices that will be Popular 
with all at the 


COMMONWEALTH 
Clothing House, 


680 Washington Street, 
cor. Beach. 


CEO. W. WARREN, 
Manager. 


LADIES, 


Before purchasing a new Spring Hat, please call at 
Storer’s Bleachery, 673 Washington Btreet, 


head of Beach Street, or at Central Bleachery, 
478 Washington Street, near Temple Place, and ex- 
amine the many styles into which your last year’s hat 
can be renovated and colored black, brown or the fan- 
cy shades to match patterns. Also feathers cleansed, 
dyed and curled. 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. 


























Al- 


80 use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 
Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 





MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers, 


COSEMAN'S, 


The Finest Arranged, Best | 


MANUFACTURERS? 


CARPETS 


—_— AT — 


PRICES. 


5000 yards Royal Velvets 
at $1 50. 


7000 yards 5-frame Body 
Brussels at $1 25, 


6000 yards Extra Tapes- 
tries at 75 cents. 


10,000 yards Extra Su- 
pers at 75 cents. 


These goods are standard goods 
‘and are sold at Manufacturers’ 
prices. We would ask all purchas- 
ers of Carpets to inspect our stock. 


JOHN & JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
525 and 527 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 








Decorated Dinner Sets, $10 00; 
$15 00 and Upwards. 


Decorated Tea Sets, $2 50; 
$3 50 and Upwards, 


Decorated Toilet Sets, $2 50; 
$3 00 and Upwards. 


33 BEDFORD STREET, BOSTON. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


CREAT BARCAINS! 


A large stock of the latest Styles of Pa 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, 
retailing for one-third less than any other 
Boston. 





r Hangings, 
ings, ete., 
tore in 


T.F. SWAN, 


No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


STAMPING 


re INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 

EMRBOIDERIES, Materials furnished and colors 

carefully selected. Out-of-town orders will receive 
rompt attention. MISS T. 








vr A. DAY, 
0. 9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. Church (1st floor.) 
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HARK TO THE SHOUTING WIND. 


BY HENRY TIMROD. 








ark to the shouting Wind! 
Hark to the flying Rain! 

And I care not though I never see 
A bright blue sky again. 


There are thoughts in my breast to-day, 
That are not for human specch ; 
But I hear them in the driving storm, 
And the roar upon the beach. 
And oh, to be with that ship 
That I watch through the blinding brine! 
O Wind! for thy sweep of land and sea! 
O Sea! for a voice like thine! 
Shout on, thou pitiless Wind, 
To the frightened and flying Rain! | 
I care not though I never see 
A calm blue sky again. 
—+ oo 
THE LILAC. 








BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 





I feel too tired and too old 

Long rambles in the woods to take, 
To seek the cowslip’s early gold, 

And search for violets in the brake ; 
Nor can I, as I used to, bend 
My little bed of flowers to tend; 
Where grew my scented pinks, to-day 
The creeping witch-grass has its way. 


But when my door I open wide 

To breathe the warm, sweet air of spring, 
The fragrance comes in like a tide, 

Great purple plumes before me swing; 
For looking in, close by the door, 
The lilac blossoms as of yore ; 
The earliest flower my childhood knew 
Is to the gray, worn woman true. 


Dear common tree, that needs no care, 
Whose root in any soil will live, 
How many a dreary spot grows fair 
With the spring charm thy clusters give! 
The narrow court-yard in the town 
Knows thy sweet fragrance, and the brown, 
Low, hill-side farm-house hidesfits eaves 
Beneath the gray-green of thy leaves. 


Loosed by the south wind’s gentle touch, 
In perfumed showers thy blossoms fall; 
Thou asketh little, givest much; 
Thy lavish bloom is free to all; 
And even I, shut in, shut out, 
From all the sunny world about, 
Find the first flower my childhood knew 
Is to the gray, worn woman true. 


too 
THE SPIRIT TURNS TO THEE. 


BY MARY E. BLAKE. 











To Thee, my God, to Thee, 
The soul that Thou hast wakened from the dust 
Rises, with all the might of faith and trust, 
Whether on land or sea. 
To Thee, my God, to Thee, 
The deathless essence which Thy hand hath given 
To image forth on earth Thy face in heaven, 
Will spread its wings and flee! 


Though other beacons shine, 
Though earthly pleasures woo the passing guest, 
+ One gift alone can make the spirit blest,— 
Thy love, Thy joy divine. 
When, at the lightest call, 
The joyous chords of life in union blend, 
It waits until Thy presence comes to lend 
The sweetest tone of all. 


And when, in grief and pain, 
The anchors of its earthly trust are riven, 
It looks beyond the pearly gates of heaven 
To find its rest again. 
For Thee, my God, alone, 

The waiting soul with deathless longing burns, 
And through the mist of distance fondly turns 
To where Thy light is shown. 

With Thee its pulses chime, 
Like the deep swell of that eternal sea, 
Which pours the waters of Eternity 
Against the shores of Time. 
Less than Thyself, no aim 
Can guide its wayward groping for the light, 
Can quench its longing for the Infinite, 
Can win its purest fame,—~ 
For it is all Thine own; 
The image of Thy majesty and love, 
The essence of Thine altar fires above, 
Which burns for Thee alone,— 


And turns to seek Thy feet 
Beyond all earthly joy or earthly strife, 
Beyond the passing weal or woe of life, 

Through victory or defeat ;— 


Beyond the land and sea, 
Beyond earth’s idols shattered in the dust, 
It rises on the wings of hope and trust 
To Thee, my God, to Thee! 
ae 


UNOLE JOHN’S FORTUNE. 


“QO Kate, mamma has just received a 
letter from Uncle John! He’s really com- 
ing back from Australia to settle at last. 
All the heaps of money he made he has in- 
vested—yes, that’s the word—invested in 
some—something, I don’t know what, but 
it will nearly double his fortune !” 

“Nearly double it! O Nellie,” cried 
Katie, dropping her aunt’s dress she was 
mending. ‘‘Only think. We are his only 
relations !” 

“What a selfish little thing you are, 
Kate!” remarked Ellen Grashaw, throw- 
ing herself on a couch by her cousin in 
her mother’s boudoir, which she had rather 
impetuously entered with her good news. 

‘*How can one help being selfish when 
one is poor?” laughed Kate Wakefield. “It 
is all very well for you, whose father is 
alive and well-to-do; but Jack and I have 
only ourselves to look to. I have to turn 
and turn my dresses until I’m quite 
ashamed. I stick a new bow here, and a 
new bow there, but I’m not foolish enough 
to fancy people think it is a new dress. 
Ah me, Nellie! I do—do so wish I were 
rich!” and she elasped her hands on her 
knee, and fixed her large gray eyes on va- 
eancy, as if she were filling the latter with 
her visions of wealth; probably she was. 


‘“‘What a mercenary girl you are, coz!” 
said Ellen. ‘*You don’t think at all about 
dear Uncle John himself—only his mon- 
ey!” 

‘Each of us thinks of what most con- 
cerns us, or what we most want!” retorted 
Kate. ‘‘He may help poor Jack, who only 
gets ninety pounds a year. I repeat, you 
are rich, or your father is.” 

‘He is not, Kate. You know it’s as much 
as mamma can de to keep us up to our po- 
sition in society. But it will be different 
now, for dear Uncle John says as he has 
no relations save ourselves, he hopes we 
can manage to let him live with us. He 
can see about our renting a larger house 
on his arrival. Mamma is delighted, and 
she says he will be sure to keep his car- 
riage; while if we try to be amiable, he 
may keep horses for us to ride. Only im- 
agine! Will it not be grand? How the 
people will wonder and enyy !” 

‘What a lot of suitors you'll have, Nel- 
lie! Who knows but Sir Hugh Stafford, 
when he comes—as they say he will, next 
month—to reside for the winter at Beech- 
olm may be one of them!” 

A bright flush rose to the cousin’s cheek, 
though she exclaimed, *‘What nonsense, 
Kate!” for the fact was, Ellen Grashaw 
was very pretty, and such a union had not 
only entered her head, but also her moth- 
er’s—one of those worldly-minded women 
who render their lives wretched by a con- 
stant fight to keep their heads higher than 
their neighbors’, and to make five hundred 
a year pass for a thousand. Mrs. Gra- 
shaw, indeed, was already secretly busy 
in devising means for new dresses to make 
Ellen look her best, and to give one or 
two parties ostensibly in the Baronet’s 
honor—really to ‘throw the young people 
together.” 

‘*Papa,” proceeded Nelly, ‘‘used to call 
Uncle John the ‘fool of the family’—a mad 
speculator. I only wish, in that case, papa 
had changed places with him.” 

“When will he be here, Nell? 
say ?” 

‘*He starts the second mail after his let- 
ter, therefore he will be here ina fortnight. 
There’s mamma calling !* she added, spring- 
ing up. 

“IT hope it’s not to dress, for I have not 
done these bows yet,” remarked Kate, re- 
newing her stitching. * 

Mr. Grashaw was atolerably well-to-do 
merchant, who would have had a safer bal- 
ance at his banker’s had not his inelina- 
tions in regard to appearances tended in 
the same direction as his wife’s. What an 
“old man of the sea” to some persons are 
those words, ‘What will Mrs. Grundy 
say?’ They excused themselves by saying 
it was for their children’s benefit. Horace 
had to make a position in the world, and 
Nell to be settled. 

The two other members of the family 
were Kate and her brother Jack (employed 
ina bank). When they had been left or- 
phans, Mrs. Grashaw had consented to 
receive them into the family, as their keep 
would be a mere nothing, considering one 
must have good dinners because of the 
servants’ tattling; while what Kate would 
pay out of her small income of sixty 
pounds a year (besides making herself use- 
ful), and Jack out of his salary, would go 
into her own private purse, and afford 
many toilet luxuries. Besides, she knew, 
as Nell did, too, that society, which was 
ignorant of any payment being made, 
spoke highly of their kindness to poor re- 
lations. 

Their sole other relation was Uncle John, 
—a restless, sanguine spirit, who had been 
always going to make a fortune, and who 
had at last, in Australia, done so. He had 
gone there when Nell and Kate were chil- 
dren, so all they knew of him was that he 
was very kind, and was ever sending pleas- 
ant letters and handsome presents to his 
little nieces and nephews. When Nell 
danced in her joy from the room, Kate, at 
work on her aunt’s dress, thought of these 


Does he 


in a very mercenary fashion. 


he were to adopt us!” she ponders. ‘At 
any rate, if he be so rich, he will hardly let 
his sister’s children remain so poor. If he 
does not do something for Jack, I—I shall 
hate him!” ; 

Then, her eye resting on a darn in her 
dress, her mind revelled in the better toi- 
lets she might possibly have when Uncle 
John came home. 

Uncle John! before two days were over 
everybody in Monkbourne knew about him, 
of his immense wealth, and how he was to 
live with the Grashaws, who were his 
only relations. Mr. Grashaw dropped into 
the estate agent’s to inquire casually 
what mansions or small estates were to be 
let in the neighborhood. Horace talked of 
Uncle John at his club until the members 
were sick of Uncle John. Mrs. Grashaw 
and the girls made visits and received them 
on purpose to let Monkbourne society know 
all about him. 

“Very stuck-up, proud people, those 
Grashaws!” remarked Mrs. Stebbins. 





‘‘Always were. Now they willbe intol- 
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‘Supposing, as Jack and I are orphans, | 





erable!” rejoined the doctor’s wife. ‘‘As 
to that Kate Wakefield, she takes no pains 
to hide her mercenariness !” 

“Well, there’s an excuse for her, my 
dear; it can’t be pleasant, I’m sure,” with 
a head toss—“‘to be dependent upon Mrs. 
Grashaw’s charity !” 

“The train will be the 1.30, no doubt, 
that he'll arrive by,” remarked Mrs. Gra- 
shaw, on the day of Uncle John’s coming, 
as she contemplated the recherché luncheon 
prepared. “I hope, my love, there is noth- 
ing to make a hitch in his welcome?” 

It was a moment of great excitement. 
Nellie flitted everywhere ; Horace lounged 
about, assuming indifference; Kate sat at 
the drawing-room window, regretting her 
bright, bonnie Jack, who was so worked 
that he could not get a holiday. Suddenly, 
as acab stopped at the door, she sprang 
up and ran to the rest. 

‘tHe has come! Uncle John has come!” 
she exclaimed. 

“Gracious! Why, he must have got up at 
dawn!” ejaculated Mrs. Grashaw. ‘*Where 
are Nell and Horace?” 

A fluttering bevy, they proceeded into 
the hall to receive the lucky speculator. 
The page had already thrown wide the 
door, and coming up the step they saw a 
tall, thin, gray-haired man, with stooped 
shoulders and a sad, careworn visage. 

‘*Welcome to England! Welcome home, 
John!” eried the merchant, wringing his 
hand. ‘Dear me, how delighted Lam! I 
congratulate you, brother!” 

‘The welcomes and congratulations were 

echoed all around. They clustered about 
him like bees around honey. Horace took 
his hat, Kate his walking-stick. 
“Ah, George!” exclaimed Uncle John, in 
a feeble voice, as he slightly waved his 
hands ; *‘let me sit down somewhere, please. 
I have much to tell you!” 

‘*Horace, fetch the wine; your uncle is 
fatigued after his journey. No; we will 
go into the dining-room at once,” remarked 
Mrs. Grashaw. 

‘Much to tell me?” laughed her hus- 
band. ‘I should think so, John, after 
your long absence.” 

They had all got into the dining-room, 
now. ‘The softest chair was pushed for- 
ward by Horace; Kate gave a shake to the 
cushions; Ellen brought a foot-stool. Un- 
cle John dropped down wearily. 

*( George!” he exclaimed, almost pit- 
eously, ‘Show can [ tell you—how a hun- 
dred times I have wished that I had never 
written you that letter—much has happened 
since. I am”—the gray head dropped on 
the withered hands—‘*‘ruined.” 

Had the listeners suddenly been con- 
fronted by the face of Medusa, they cou 
not have been more aghast—more silent. 
They were horrified—paralyzed. The first 
thought of Mr. Grashaw, indeed of all, was 
that they had been grossly taken in. 

“What do you mean, John?” demanded 
the merchant. 

“That the speculation in which I fool- 
ishly invested my all, George, was but a 
bubble. It burst a week before I started 
for home. It has ruined hundreds.” 

‘Home! I wonder if he thinks this is 
his home?” reflects the merchant. ‘Cir- 
cumstances alter cases.” 

‘*Whatever will Monkbourne say?” 
thought the wife. ‘*We shall be a perfect 
laughing-stock! To have a pauper instead 
of a millionaire on our hands!” 

Horace and Nell looked at each other 
helplessly. 

Kate felt inclined to ery. Then she filled 
a glass with water and handed it to Uncle 
John. 

** How very ofticious 
thought her aunt. 

“*T always said you were the idiot of the 
family, John,” remarked the merchant, 
huffishly. ‘‘There, we may, I suppose, 
have luncheon! then you can tell us about 
it.” 
‘*Well?” inquired Jack Wakefield, eager- 
ly, on Kate’s waylaying him as he was 


that girl is!” 


| . . . 
presents, and it is to be feared mentally | creeping upstairs to change his coat, after 


commented on Uncle John’s coming home | 


returning from the office, ‘thas he come?” 

*“*Yes, Jack; and oh! it’s so terrible! He 
isn’t rich at all—heisabeggar. The spec- 
ulation was—was a bubble, he says, and 
he has been ruined.” 

‘*Poor old Uncle John!" exclaimed Jack, 
sympathetically. 

‘You dear—dear, darling boy!” cried 
Kate, throwing her arms about his neck; 
‘*that’s the first kind word anyone has said 
of him here. Oh! Jack—Jack! I fear 
Aunt and Uncle Grashaw will make a 
great difference to him.” 

‘*Why ? he wouldn't have lost his money 
if he could have helped it. Where is he?” 

And Jack, no longer thinking of his 
oftice coat, walked into the drawing-room, 
and warmly greeting the old man, remark- 
ed heartily,—— 

‘*Welcome home, Uncle John! Kate has 
told me. I’m so sorry, ’pon my word I 
am; but never mind; nil desperandum, you 
know—better luck next time.” 

‘‘Heaven bless you, my dear boy—thank 
you,” rejoined Uncle John, gratefully ; for 
already he was awakening to his position. 
And such a pleasant, radiant expression 
came over his features, that, like a flash, an 
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idea sprang up in Mrs. Grashaw’s head 
that Uncle John was pretending poverty to 
test their affection. 

But her husband soon negatived that. 
There was no pretence; but hard, bona 
Jide, implacable ruin. 

Monkbourne did laugh and did sneer. 
That might have been some excuse for the 
Grashaws ; but before a fortnight was over 
Uncle John found himself so much in the 
way that, hurt, pained, he announced his 
intention of leaving, and no one asked him 
to remain. ; 

That evening, however, Jack came into 
his room on the third floor with Kate, and 
the two made a proposition. To let Uncle 
John in his great trouble go and live alone, 
was more than terrible to these silly young 
people; it was impossible. Would Uncle 
John like them to put all their tiny incomes 
together, and take a little cottage just out- 
side the town and live in it? Kate would be 
the most economical of housekeepers. 

Unele John sat aghast. 

‘“‘And.you would do this for me,my chil- 
dren?” he exclaimed. ‘*You would give up 
your fine life and the fine guests here at 
George’s to—to” 

‘*Be quite as happy elsewhere,” laughed 
Kate, kissing him. ‘‘You mustn't refuse, 
uncle; | will not hear of it! You can’t 
tell how merry we three people will be to- 
gether!” 

“*T don’t doubt that in my case, my love,” 
answered Uncle John, looking into her 
bright face and grasping Jack's hand. 

‘Then it’s agreed,uncle?” remarked Jack. 

‘*Heaven bless you, children, how can I 
say no?” 

So it was settled. ‘The Grashaws were 
at first indignant, but later rejoiced in the 
ground it gave them to break with their 
poor relations, especially with those un- 
grateful Waketields. 

But they were wrong. Gratitude had 
been the cause. All the real gifts and 
benefits Jack and Kate had received from 
any one, had been from Uncle John, who 
had never asked or wanted a return. 

In a fortnight, the cottage Jack had had 
his eye on received its tenants. From morn- 
ing to night, Kate flitted about it, seeing to 
this, then that, inventing nice little sur- 
prises—into which Uncle John heartily en- 
tered—for dear old Jack’s dinner tea, or 
“high tea,’ as she laughingly termed it. 
She no longer thought of turning her 
dresses so often, nor ‘‘sticking a new bow 
here and a new bow there;” but in her 
dark stuff dresses she looked happier,hand- 
somer, than she ever had at the Grashaws’. 

‘It’s quite like setting up housekeeping 
for one’s self!” she laughed, merrily. 

The cottage was situated at the other 
side of the town to that wherein was the 
Grashaws’ house, so Kate rarely met them ; 
but she heard of them and their doings 
from one or two of those mutual friends 
who, admiring the part the brother and sis- 
ter had played, kept up their acquaintance. 
From one of these she learned how Sir 
Hugh Stafford had arrived at Beecholm 
from his wanderings, and had been féted 
accordingly by all the élite of Monkbourne, 
the Grashaws among the number. 

‘There will be rare pulling for the bar- 
onet among the mothers with marriageable 
daughters!” laughed the old lady, Kate’s 
informant; ‘tand entre nous, my dear, your 
aunt, Mrs. Grashaw, will not be behind 
hand!” 

Kate, seated in the little parlor at work, 
found subjects for long trains of thought 
in this. She wondered if Nellie would win 
the baronet. She was pretty enough. 
Then would not aunt hold her head high? 

Her cogitations were arrested by the 
sound of voices. Looking from the win- 
dow, she saw that Uncle John had halted 
at the gate, apparently to take leave of a 
friend—a gentleman of about thirty, with 
a pleasant, intelligent face, but—such was 
Kate’s mental remark—more manly than 
handsome. 

“Uncle back,and no tea!” she exclaimed, 
springing up. ‘Time flies when one is 
thinking! Why, uncle is bringing his 
friend in! If it’s to tea, he must just take 
what I have got!” 

Then the door opened, and Uncle John 
entered with the stranger, who Kate saw 
had exceedingly fine brown eyes. 

**My darling,” said Uncle John, “I have 
met an old friend. Pardon me if I put 
you out at all, but I could not refrain from 
bringing him home to introduce him to my 
young benefactors.” 

‘““Benefactors,Uncle John! Oh! pray,sir, 
do not believe that,” smiled Kate, blush- 
ing. ‘‘Ours is rather a mutual aid society.” 

“TI think I should like to join it,” smiled 
the stranger, and those brown eyes dwelt 
very admiringly on the young girl’s face. 
“May 1?” 

“T fear it is impossible,” she rejoined. 
“It’s limited in number as in capital.” 
Then she looked at Uncle John. 

“T beg your pardon, Kate, but I forgot 
the introduction. My dear, this is Sir 
Hugh Stafford.” 

‘‘Whose place would now long have been 
filled by another,” said the baronet, bow- 
ing, ‘but for your uncle, Miss Wakefield, 








who, while I was in Australia, years ago, 





saved my life, at the risk of his own, from 
a rascally bushranger.” 

“T never knew then,” laughed Uncle 
John, “that the young red-Garibaldi-at. 
tired digger was to blossom into an Eng. 
lish baronet.” 

‘Neither did I, for certain; but next 
mail my cousin’s death reached me.” 

**You’ll stay, Sir Hugh, to tea?” 

Kate had been overwhelmed upon hear. 
ing who was Uncle John’s friend. Now 
she felt ready to sink on the floor at the in. 
vitation given, especially when the bar. 
onet accepted it. 

‘That is,” he added, turning to her, “ig 
Miss Wakefield will not find me de trop, but 
will accept me as an honorary member of 
your society ?”’ 

What was it in his voice, his manner, 
that put Kate at once at her ease, and made 
her quite sincere in saying she should be 
delighted? Whatever it was she never felt 
less nervous in preparing the evening meal, 
and never did it go off better. ‘The conver. 
sation never flagged, and the baronet seem- 
ed as if he had known them for years, 
Then Jack came in, and the hours slipped 
away, until nearly ten o’clock, when Sir 
Hugh took his leave, asking Jack to walk 
part of the way with him. 

When Jack returned he was radiant. Sir 
Hugh had found out how he had been 
studying and how he had passed some ex- 
aminations with éclat, and had promised 
to procure him a place under government, 

“Oh, dear,” thought Kate, smiling, as 
she retired to rest. ‘*What would Aunt 
Grashaw say?” 

What would she, and what did she, and 
what would all Monkbourne say, when it 
was known how constant a guest Sir Hugh 
was at the cottage? Of course it was asa 
patron! The baronet was generous and 
pitied John—wanted to make a return for 
that Australia affair. But Kate, though she 
called herself silly, foolish, vain, could not 
help fancying that there was another reas- 
on for Sir Hugh’s coming; and she was 
right. One evening when the baronet had 
had them to dine at Beecholm, and she had 
stepped on to the terrace, waiting for the 
gentlemen to come from the dining-room, 
he joined her alone. He was a man to 
whom a dinner dress was becoming. Kate 
thought it particularly so this evening. 

‘“*‘Admiring the view, Miss Wakefield?” 
he asked. 

“Yes; it is worthy admiration!’ she 
smiled. ‘It is beautiful! How proud you 
must be to say, ‘I’m monarch of all T sur- 
vey !’”” 

Abruptly he had drawn nearer, her hand 
was imprisoned in his; his brown eyes 
were looking, it seemed, into her very soul, 
as he said, 

“Miss Wakefield—Kate—I have come to 
you hereto ask if you will share that pride? 
If you whom I so honor—you, the only 
woman I ever loved or can loye—will be 
my wife?” 

Then she learned how his fancy had been 
won for the brother and sister on learning 
Uncle John’s story of his return home ; how 
he had been curious to see them, and how 
he had loved Kate from the very evening 
that he did. 

**Y ou will not refuse me, dear?” he whis- 
pered in conelusion. 

She lifted her eyes to his, and as he drew 
her to his heart, Kate, trembling and hap- 
py, did not resist. 

It was a great surprise and disappoint- 
ment to most at Monkbourne, particularly 
to Mrs. Grashaw, who, however, was con- 
descending enough to forgive Kate and let 
Nellie act as chief bridesmaid. 

Years have passed; children’s happy 
voices make musical the air of Beecholm, 
and rise up to Uncle John’s ears, after 
summoning him to the window. He is still 
‘poor, ruined Uncle John ;” but he doesn’t 
feel so, for he declares that Sir Hugh and 
Lady Stafford’s behavior toward him 
makes him experience a sensation as if he 
were rather conferring a favor than receiv- 
ing one.—Selected. 
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FUTILE OPPOSITION IN CANADA. 





Rev. Mr. Lewis, of Grace Church, 'To- 
ronto, is trying to settle the ‘sphere of 
women,” and to show that the right to 
vote is not included in it, and that if it 
were, it would degrade women to exercise 
that right. ‘The fact that women in Eng- 
land and Wyoming Territory have voted 
for years without any such result counts 
for nothing with the Rev. Mr. Lewis. He 
has his theory. and he will hold to it, as 
the dead oak leaves cling to the stem on 
which they grew till the new growth 
pushes them off. Meantime, the growing 
sentiment in favor of equal rights for all 
human beings marches on and cannot be 
stayed. 

The Toronto Globe takes up the points 
raised by Rev. Mr. Lewis, and shows the 
better side. Here is an extract: 

Is there anything inherently degrading 
or demoralizing in politics? If there § 
not, then granting permission to women 
to take an effective part in the administra- 
tion of the public aftairs may, for all Mr. 
Lewis knows, be the means of redeem- 
ing public life from the reproach brought 
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upon it by the corrupt practices of men. 
Politics is the science of human govern- 
ment, and instead of being necessarily a 
degrading occupation. it is in its essential 
pature the noblest of all secular business. 
It is not necessary for a woman to have a 
yote in order that she may take an interest in 
public questions. Itis open to her to do so 
now, and every woman with any intellect 
at all, who keeps herself well-informed on 

assing events, is inevitably a politician. 
Thousands of women take a deep interest 
in the Irish question who were never in 
Ireland, just as thousands who never saw 
a slave took a deep interest in the abolition 
of negro slavery. Many of them are ac- 
tive workers in the cause of education and 
the cause of temperance, and education 
and temperance are two of the most impor- 
tant subjects,of modern legislation. Some 
people will be surprised, no doubt, to hear 
that they come within the domain of poli- 
tics, but this only goes to show how much 
the latter term has been abused. .. . 

The real degraders of the séx are those 
who seek to hedge women in with artifi- 
cial barriers and prevent them from acting 
according to the dictates of their own in- 
tellectual and social natures. ‘Talk of 
woman’s sphere, when the highest office 
in the greatest empire of the world has 
been filled for nearly half a century, and 
admirably filled, by a woman! Is Queen 
Victoria less womanly, less domestic, less 
lovable, because circumstances have com- 
pelled her from her girlhood to peruse 
State papers and make herself acquainted 
with home and foreign politics? And if 
this occupation has not produced any de- 
terioration in Her Majesty, why should 
the analogous occupation of studying po- 
litical questions here have any demoraliz- 
ing effect on the women of Canada? On the 
contrary, we believe it would do many of 
them a world of good to have their atten- 
tion diverted, even once in a while, from 
the frivolities of social life to the more se- 
rious and elevating contemplation of polit- 
ical topies. 

Thus friends rise up to help fight the bat- 
tle of Equal Rights. We never saw them, 
but we are grateful to them all the same. 

L. 8. 


so. 
HAT OR BONNET? 





Some of us have heard of the good wom- 
an who has worn the same bonnet ten 
years in order to give money to the cause 
of religion. The money could hardly be 
called ‘pin money.” In this case it was 
bonnet money, 7. e., the money that she 
would otherwise have spent upon a new 
bonnet once or twice a year. Her case has 
been cited by enthusiastic speakers at mis- 
sionary meetings, and her example quoted 
as worthy of admiration, if not of emula- 
tion. But who among the audiences that 
have been thrilled at the thought of such 
self-sacrifice has thought of envying that 
good woman,—envying her, not for her 
goodness and devotion, but for her freedom 
from the care, worry and anxiety of buy- 
ing a new bonnet? 

Perhaps the average woman does not 
find the buying of a new bonnet such a 
burden as some of us do. And it is true 
that life would lose much of its mystery 
without this ever-recurring spring and 
fall anguish, and much of its discipline. 
Could heaven be won without this just 
amount of suffering? And has any one 
thought whata strange place heaven will 
be without bonnets or the necessity for 
them ? 

It is not for want of stores filled with 
attractive millinery that it is so difficult to 
buy a bonnet. My “hired girl” assured 
me that she went into no less than twenty 
stores before selecting one. There are 
The fashion- 
critic of the newspaper finds abundant ma- 
terial to fill a bright column in which all 
the colors of the rainbow are harmoniously 
blended, and upon reading which one feels 
that it cannot be difficult to find just the 
article needed. And so we take the train 
for the city one of these fine mornings, and 
making straight for one of the most relia- 
ble milliners, we ask for a bonnet, do you 
think, unsuspecting reader? On the con- 
trary we ask for a hat,—a hat that will 
shade the eyes. We have always held the 
opinion that the hat or bonnet, the head- 
covering, in short, of women as of men, 
should have some excuse for being, that it 
should serve as a protection for the head 
and eyes,—therefore we ask for a hat that 
will shade the eyes. 

“A shade hat? certainly,” responds the 
obliging lady of bonnets. And straight- 
way an immense article of rather coarse 
Straw, and heavily laden with flowers and 
ribbon, is brought forward. 

“Well, not exactly,” we hesitatingly 
stammer ; ‘something not quite so large— 
afine straw—something suitable for any 
occasion—nice enough to wear to church— 
a dress-hat, in short.” 

The secret is out and we feel the flush 
rising to our cheeks, because we know the 
Shop-woman will think us an ignoramus 
from the depths of the country. We are 
hot at all surprised when she responds to 
our inquiry for a dress-hat by saying quick- 
ly and decidedly, “‘Dress-hat? you want a 
bonnet !"° 

“No,” we humbly protest, “we want a 
hat—a shade-hat—and one that will answer 
the purposes of a bonnet.” 

The woman looks incredulously at us as 
if she can hardly believe that such stupid- 
ity exists, and says mildly, ‘Very well; 


bonnets in every variety. 


we have every style of hat that is made, 
and can suit you if any one can.” ‘There- 
upon she brings forward every variety of 
hat, from the gypsy to the sailor. She 
soon demonstrates that she is right. ‘The 
dress-hat that shades the eyes does not ex- 
ist. All of the hats that shade the eyes 
are not dressy. All the dressy hats do not 
shade the eyes. 

In any company of well-dressed ladies 
you will see no hats. Every lady will be 
arrayed in a snug, neat, handsome, and al- 
most totally useless bonnet. The daring 
soul who ventures among them ina shade- 
hat will be looked upon with a feeling of 
pity as a person devoid of taste. 

And so with a sigh we leave the milliner, 
inwardly debating the question,—have we 
courage to wear a shade-hat, or shall we 
be cowardly enough to get a bonnet? We 
do not believe that it would require so 
much fortitude to wear the same bonnet 
ten years as it does to wear a shade-hat 
six months. B. 
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MORAL EDUCATION OF BOYS. 


Early in 1881 a number of humane per- 
sons at Munich (Bavaria) formed a society 
called the ‘“*Knabenhort” (Safety Retreat 
for Boys), which has as object the caring 
for boys of poor parentage during the long 
school days, when they are not in attend- 
ance at recitations. Their homes being 
shut up, this society takes charge of the 
boys in some one of its different retreats, 
gives them instructions in morals, cleanli- 
ness, order and obedience, and teaches them 
how to make themselves useful. ‘They are 
also made acquainted with the evils of 
mixing in bad company. ‘The boys, from 
6 to 13 years of age, are gathered into 
these retreats ; a general oversight of them 
is kept, out of school hours; they are given 
some work, or are amused, as the case may 
be. On pleasant days they are, under 
guidance, carried out into. the neighbor- 
hood of Munich, or are taken to various 
manufactories, where they are likely to 
gain information. At the retreats they are 
taught fret-sawing, cutting figures out of 
paper, music (both instrumental and vo- 
al) and other things which would interest 
them and keep them out of mischief. 

Plain food is placed before them, and, 
as far as the means of the society allow, 
they are furnished with clothing. No bod- 
ily chastisement for misbehavior is allowed. 
The severest punishment is to shut them 
out for atime from the privileges of the 
‘*Knabenhort.”” The boys—50 in number 
in May, 1881, as also in November, 1882— 
improve very much under the care taken 
of them, and are said to develop habits of 
industry, ete., which speak well for their 
future. Parents who are obliged to go 
out to work the whole day seem glad to 
know of the care which is extended to their 
children. The society numbers 600 mem- 
bers, and each one pays annually a nomi- 
nal fee of one mark—(23.8 cents). The 
account of this work, published in a month- 
ly issued at Vienna, calls on other cities to 
coutinue the good work of saving boys 
from the many snares that beset them. It 
also refers to the general interest shown 
by persons outside of the society in help- 
ing to carry out a plan which is leading to 
such good results. GRAHAM. 


— -2o+ — 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. 


Charles Dudley Warner, at the recent 
‘Army of the Potomac” Dinner, made the 
following bright response to the familiar 
toast of “Sweethearts and wives.” 

This is an excellent and venerable toast. 
I have no doubt it could be found deposit- 
ed under the foundation stone of one of 


the oldest existing monuments in the world | 
It is 


—that to Washington over yonder. 
old, but it will be still new and fresh long 
after the Washington monument is finished. 
It is one of the most ingenious sentiments 
ever devised by evasive man. Its origin is 
lost in the mists of antiquity, but it was no 
doubt concocted before latch-keys were in- 
vented. ... In a rightly ordered world 
the toast to women should come next to 
that to the president of the United States. 
But we shall never have everything exactly 
right in this land until, as a conservative 
friend says, we have a colored woman for 
president. 

It is not necessary, in the presence of the 
Army of the Potomac, that I should ap- 
pear as the eylogist of woman. She is in- 
deed beginning to speak for herself, and I 
am expecting the day when she will begin 
to speak for us, when she will do man 
some slight justice for the little part he 
has played in history. She knows all about 
it; she reads him like the alphabet. She 
knows just when he has been false and 
when true, when his bravery was genuine, 
and when it was from the fear of being 
called a coward, when he has been a pre- 
tender,when he has been a hypocrite, when 
he has been so royal that she could worship 
him without a flutter of reservation, and 
love him without a blush; she has studied 
him, and kept all these things in her heart. 
She has shed tears enough over. him to 
wash away all his sins—to float him into 
heaven if he could go there by water. She 
has flattered him till his head touched the 
stars. She has strengthened his heart and 
sent him out into the world with a shield 
and the injunction not to return without 
it, unless he was borne upon it. She is 
always willing to hold out a light by which 





he can swim across the river to her, and 
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her smile is always worth the swim. She 
is always ready to pray him out of any mis- 
chief she has enticed him into. She will 
make a man of him, if anything in this 
world can. Her constancy is a proverb; 
she is the one thing and is never twice the 
same, and that never;changes; the one ob- 
ject that man can confidentially tie to. 
She is cur national motto personified—in- 
finite variety in unity. Whatshe was yes- 
terday she will not be to-morrow, and she 
was not the day before; she is everlast- 
ingly the same. 

Vhat she was to the soldiers of the army 
of the Potomac I need not say, whether 
she remained at home to sew for him and 
pray for him, or followed him afield with 
lint and bandages, or went about in hospi- 
tals in the garb of a saint with the smile of 
an angel, the picture of self-sacrifice, to 
‘kiss him for his mother.” How her pa- 
triotism and genius for organization shone 
out in that great army she created, second 
only in importance to the army in the 
field, which cared for the wounded and 
the sick. When you are balancing in your 
mind the cost of a spring bonnet and ten 
thousand regalias, remember that it was 
American women who devised and execut- 
ed the greatest alleviation ever known for 
the miseries of war. Did she make any 
less sacrifice than you, patient in her lone- 
ly home, keeping up her courage and 
yours? I need not say how you thought 
of her constancy and her pride in you, and 
your desire to play the man partly for her 
sake—sweetheart or wife—heartened you 
and refined you. You thought last at night 
and first inthe morning that she was think- 
ing of you, and the thought that she would 
weep with joy in your victory was the 
sweetest thing init. God bless her! how 
she stood by you and was proud of you 
and loved you. Oh, faithful heart, what 
is there in life so sweet! 

But I am not here to praise woman or 
the Army of the Potomac; only to give 
you, “sweethearts and wives”—a sweet- 
heart is good; a wife is better; best of all 
is sweetheart and wife in one person. 


oo 


WUMOROUS. 


An Abliene, Kan., preacher declined a 
raise of $100 the congregation offered him. 
He gave as a reason that the hardest part 
of his ministerial duties had been the col- 
lection of his salary, and he did not want 
the annoyance added to. 


The ruling passion strong in death— 
“John,” feebly moaned a society lady, who 
was about shuffling off this mortal coil, 
“John, if the newspapers say anything 
about my début into another world, just 
send me a dozen marked copies.” 


*To-morrow’s Sunday, isn’tit, mamma?” 
**Yes, dear.” ‘‘Mayn’t I play with the 
eards and build castles with them?” ‘*Cer- 
tainly not, dear! “But, mamma, mightn’t 
I play with the prayer-books, you know, 
if L build a church with them ?’—London 
Punch. 


A Memphis magistrate had before him a 
young man who at a masked ball had fig- 
ured as George Washington, to whom his 
resemblance was so superficial that he be- 
came drunk and abusive before the night 
was over. The magistrate pronounced sen- 
tence in the following homely but emphatic 
language: *‘Now, if you had got drunk as 
a private citizen, and had cussed and ripped 
around as such, | should have fined you 
$5; but inasmuch as you committed the 
offence while personating George Washing- 
ton, the father of your country, I shall 
have to stick you for 820. I won't have 
this patriotism business brought into dis- 
repute.” 

A young cock and a hen were speaking 
of the size of eggs. Said the cock,— 

“T once laid an egg” — 

“Oh, you did!” interrupted the hen, 
with a derisive cackle. “Pray how did 
you manage it?” 

The cock felt injured in his self-esteem, 
and turning his back upon the hen, ad- 
dressed himself to a brood of young chick- 
ens: 

*T once laid an egg’ — 

The chickens chirped incredulously and 
passed on. The insulted bird reddened in 
the wattles with indignation, and strutting 
up to the patriarch of the entire barn-yard, 
repeated his assertion. The patriarch nod- 








ded gravely, as if the feat were an every- 
day affair, and the other continued,— 

‘“T onee laid an egg alongside a water- 
melon, and compared the two. ‘The vege- 
table was considerably the larger!” 

This fable is intended to show the ab- 
surdity of not hearing all a man has to say 
before you reply. 





HEART 'PROUBLES 
GMS~ONE IN THREE HAS THEM 


And think the Kidneys or Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles. 2. Graves’ Ieart Regulator has good record. 

PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. raves’ leart Regulator meets the demand, 

WATER inthe heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves? Heart Requlator,—it acts promptlye 

SOFTENINC ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, 2. Graves’ Regulator is a eure remedy, 

ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart, Graves’ Heart Regulator shows great reaultes 

AStartTLine Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Gravee’ Heart Regulator is a specific. $1. 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these discases. 

In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal, 

F. E. Ingau1s, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
t®Sold by all Leading Druggists..23 (4) 
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Try the pocket size, Anti-Stylo- 
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CaTARRH.—The remarkable results in a dis- 
ease so universal and with such a variety of 
characteristics as Catarrh, prove how page me | 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood, 
reaches every part of the human system. A med- 
icine, like anything else, can be fairly judged pe 
by its results. We point with pride to the glori- 
ous record Hood's Sarsaparilla has entered up- 
on the hearts of thousands of people it has cured 
of catarrh. 


A Goop name at home is a tower of strength 
abroad. Ten times as much Hood's Sarsaparilla 
used in Lowell as of any other. 


An OLD anp Goop Mepicrne.—But few per- 
sons outside of physicians and druggists know 
what suffering is endured from that troublesome 
and painful disease—the Piles—many of whom 
would give and do most anything to get relief. 
We have personally known individuals who have 
tried almost everything they heard tell of, and 
their experience is that Swayne’s Ointment, put 
up by Dr. Swayne & Son, of Philadelphia, is the 
best medicine they ever used —From Chester 
County Village Record, December 19, 1881. This 
paper is one of the most influential country 
weeklies in the U. S., and was recently appraised 
at $100,000. 4 





AYNES 
PILLS 


Known To MEN OF Fame 0 F TH F BLOOD 
ALL IMPURITIES OF ‘ 
Acknowledged a Grand, Pleasant, and Efficient Cure for 
CONSTIPATION stress at stool, bad breath, 

9 dull face, heaviness, 

DYSPEPSIA known by irregular appe- 
Bror es Vi) tite, sour belching, weight 
and tenderness at pit of stomach, despondency, 
LIVER Com laine, Biliousness, Malaria, Chills and 
ever, causi back ‘and side, 
also ttom of ribs; weariness, irritability, 
tongue coated, skin yellow, hot and cold sen- 
sations,eyes dull,dry cough, stifled and obstruct- 
ed feeling, irregular pulse, bad colored stools. 
APOPLEXY Epilepsy.Paralysis,dim 
ome SE “> sight, sound in ears, giddiness, 
confusion in head, nervousness, flashes of light 
fore eyes, loss of memory. Diseases of Bladder and 
KIDNEYS urine dark or light, red deposit; 
9 burning, stinging, bearing down 
sensations, frequent desire to urinate, uneasiness, 
inflamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Diseases of 
HEART severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 

when lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 
HEADACH dull or sharp pains in temples, 
y eyes or head; faintness, nausea. 

—S . 

ropsy is caused by watery fluid. Rheuma- 
tiene @., by uric eid in blood. Bowel Die 
orders by corrupt matter. Worms by the pests 
within. olds by choking of the secretions. 
SWAYNE'S PILLS, by gentle action, removes 
the cause, making aa ayy ont mail for 

25 cents box of 30 Pills; xes, $1.00. n pos 
stamps) Address, DR. SWAYNE & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa, Sold by Druggists. 


 KIDNEY-WORT 
FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 






















the case, proper use of this remedy will 
overcome it. 


PILES. plaint A on to be 


complicated withconstipation. Kidney-Wort 
strengthens the weakened parts and quickly} 
all kinds of Piles even when p 
land medicines have before failed. 
(@1f you have either of these troubles 


price 51.] USE 
KIDNEY-WORT : 


“NERVOUS  PROSTRATION. 
DYSPEPSIA. 
OLD AGE RELIEVED OF EXHAUSTION. 


Intemperance. 
Murdock Liquid Food: 


Gents—I regard it a duty, as well as a privilege, to 
give my testimony as to the efficacy of your Liquid 
Food. 

In October my wife was taken sick with nervous 
prostration and failed very rapidly, until her life was 
despaired of. 

The attending physician prescribed your food and, to 
our joy, its beneticial effects were in a few days mani- 
fested. 

Her complexion has assumed a healthful appearance, 
and her strength has increased as rapidly as it had failed 
her. 

It seemed very remarkable to us, that while taking 
Sour food her appetite for cooked food pe age We 
now feel that she has taken a new lease of life, and we 
have such strong faith in your food we shall consider it 
one of our household remedies. 

I would also say that in our Mission House, among 
the poor, sickly ones, some forty in number, we find it 
a powerful remedy in restoring strength and vitality. 

Yours, most truly, 
REY. T. 8. FROST, 
Boston North End Mission, 201 North Street 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1882. 





ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 








New York, Jan. 10, 1883. 

Gentlemen—I write you in the gratitude of my heart 
for the benefit derived from using your Liquid Food. 
[ am a man of 66 years of age, of full habit, and having 
been a good liver, and overtasking my stomach, at last 
became a dyspeptic, my system run down—no relish 
for food, no circulation of blood. I was in misery of 
body and life. 

I received a pamphlet on Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
and, under the providence of God, was ied to try it; 
and after taking one 12-0z. bottle, found so much relief, 
1 continued, and am now on my fourth bottle, with 
splendid results, blood circulating freely, fair appetite; 
hence my feelings towards you. I shall continue the 
use of it, ae I find it economy in connection with other 
food. 

Iam yours truly, 
I, CASILEAR HULSE. 





New York, Jan. 8, 1883. 
Gents—I am advancing in age, and am glad to find 
that your Liquid Food keeps me up; I have taken it 
for over a year with manifest preserving effects, show- 
ing that it will do what you claim for it, especially in 
persons of my age. It makes good just that per cent. 
of waste which would run me down toa feeble condi- 
tion if the loss was not restored from some quarter; in 
short, your Liquid Food is just the thing for aging and 
aged folks. With me it has established no habits as 
stimulants do. I can quit it without craving whenever 
it is necessary or desirable to leave off. It is nota drink, 
nor is-it a medicine, except in the sense that any food 

is medicinal. 
Very truly yours, 
T. C, LELAND. 


From Thos. N. Doutney, the great temperance re- 
former: 

New York, Jan. 10, 1883. 
209 West 48th Street. 

From my personal knowledge I know of instances 
wherein Murdock’s Liquid Food has accomplished won- 
derful good. In view of the fact that city missions and 
hospita!s are using it, and in view of the further fact 
that Mrs. M. R. Charpiot, matron of the Home for In- 
temperate Women at Boston, Mass., indorses it highly 
as an invaluable belp in aiding the unfortunate to fight 
against liquor, is the reason I recommend it, and hope it 
will do more good than ever. 








MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially of Womzem 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously ap- 
lied. The Dr. has resumed giving the M 
Treatment in connection with her office practice. This 
she has made as thorough a study as she has Electric- 
ity. In many diseases they are used successfully. 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLASTE 
which she has sold the past three years speak fi 
themselves. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, ELASTE 
BANDS, UMBILICAL ‘TRUSSES, Dr. Richards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which eve 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRINGES, 
RUBBER URINALS, &c., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


° OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to farnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University &chool of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Soclety of Friends. The main ——- 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being equal, places will be given the 
earliest applicants. For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
‘ Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college ts 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, addrees 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (I1l.] Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Mxpenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and ene ge Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 
No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 





























NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . . 


an ©) 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





Are you out’ Ifso, senda 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
ty of Foreignand American papers 


WRITING 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. te $1 


BY THE per pound. Paper can be sent by 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while a 
P kage weighing ten pounds could 
1 e sent anywhere in N. E. probably 
for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 
WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 








d . 8 1 
$5 to $20 eiiitcs Srinson Con Portland, Me 
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N. E. ANNUAL MEETING. 
(Continued from Page 169.) 
every citizen of the republic, without limitation 
of race, or sex, or property qualification, whether 
it be a tax on property, or a poll-tax on persons.” 

The Republican State Committee found it 
impossible to meet our committee,but they 
inserted in their platform the following 
resolution : 

“We invite intelligent and candid considera- 
tion of all propositions in aid of temperance and 
good order, for equal rights of suffrage irrespec- 
tive of sex, and for the encouragement of indus- 


or frugality, contentment and prosperity among 
all the people of our honored State.” 


The fact of the resolutions in the platforms 
called attention to the question, and that 
is what is needed. The majority of the 
men elected on these platforms paid no heed 
to them in the Legislature, it is true. The 
fact remains to their discredit. 

3. The petitions were referred to a joint 
special committee in the Legislature. Geo. 
G. Crocker, the president of the Senate, 
appointed three members of this commit- 
tee; two of them, and one of these the 
chairman, were opposed to the prayer of 
the petitioners. Speaker Marden in the 
House, with more justice, gave a good 
committee, with a majority in favor of the 
petitioners. 

The first hearing granted to the petition- 
ers occurred Jan. 23, in the Green Room, 
which was crowded,as it always is on these 
occasions. There appeared for the peti- 
tioners H. B. Blackwell, Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison Jr., Lucy Stone, Mayor Palmer, 
L. Foster Morse, Wm. I. Bowditch, Mrs. 
Jennie Bashford, Miss Mary F. Eastman, 
Mrs. A. A. Claflin. 

Jan. 26th there was a second hearing in 
the Blue Room, on the School Suffrage 
Amendment. The room was crowded al- 
most to suffocation. ‘The speakers for the 
petitioners were Abby W. May, Ednah D. 
Cheney, Geo. A. Walton,of the State Board 
of Education, Mrs. C. P. Nickles, H. B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. M. J. Ripley, and John 
W. Porter. Mrs. Edmunds asked to be 
heard for the remonstrants, and the third 
hearing was given on ‘Tuesday, the 80th, in 
the Green Room, the Blue Room being 
far too small. Those opposed were Mrs. 
Edmunds, Mrs. Brigham, Mrs. N. E.Chase, 
Mr. N. A. Chase, Mrs. Sudbury, and Mrs. 
Parry. In favor, Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, 
Dr. J. Heber Smith, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck, Miss Mary F. 
Eastman, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Mrs. C. P. 
Nickles, and Mrs. Dr. Hastings. 

On Feb. 17th was a hearing for the peti- 
tion for the rights of married women. 
This was one of the most impressive of all 
the hearings. Lucy Stone, Ednah D. Chen- 
ey, Julia Ward Howe, H. B. Blackwell, 
and, best and most effective, Samuel E. 
Sewell spoke for the petition. 

On Jan. 20th began the discussion in the 
House of Representatives on the muni- 
cipal suffrage bill, introduced in the major- 
ity report, presented by John Hopkins. 
The galleries and aisles were filled with 
eager listeners. The discussion continued 
through four days’ session of the Legisla- 
ture, each day with an increasing crowd 
who came to hear. Never before was so 
much interest manifested or so much op- 
position shown. It was the topic of the 
newspapers far and near. But onthe final 
vote the bill was defeated for the sixteenth 
time, by 149 to 80. Thirty-one Democrats 
voted for the bill, which is a great gain in 
the ranks of that party. Forty-eight Re- 
publicans voted for it, which is a falling off 
in that party. Forty-eight Democrats and 
ninety-six Republicans voted against the 
bill. If the prohibition members who 
voted against the bill had voted for it, it 
would have been carried. Some Republi- 
cans, we were told, voted against it, who 
were displeased because some Democrats 
voted for it. Some were said to have voted 
against the bill on account of a postal card 
sent by me asking every friend of the meas- 

ure to be sure to remain and vote, or if he 
must leave to pair only with one who 
would vote against it. It was a last piti- 
ful cry for help. But they called it lobby- 
ing and interference, and voted no. 

The Association at once renewed its work 
by sending out petitions for next year. 
We consider this the most successful year 
we have had, because much more attention 
has been given to the subject by the pub- 
lie and by the Legislature than ever before, 
and because the dead line of indifference 
is broken, and the opposition fairly arous- 
“atr. Frederic Hinckley then reported the 
work, ina 

RHODE ISLAND REPORT. 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation began its work for the year with 
its sixteenth annual Convention, held in 
Providence in October. 

Mrs. Eliz. B. Chace was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Association, and delivered the 
annual address. 

The sessions of the Convention were ad- 
dressed by a number of eminent speakers, 
both men and women, among whom were 
Mrs. Haggart, of Ind., Rev. Mr. Hamilton, 
of Mass., Mrs. Howe and Rev. Mr. Slicer, 
of R. I., who presented varied phases of the 
movement, and were listened to with close 
and intelligent interest by large audiences. 





In the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
vention the friends of equal rights were 
congratulated upon the auspicious condi- 
tion of their cause evinced by the exten- 
sion of educational opportunities to wom- 
en; by the appointment of standing com- 
mittees on woman suffrage in both branches 
of the United States Congress; by the fa- 
vorable report of the United States Senate 
committee to which was affixed the name 
of Rhode Island’s senior senator, and by 
the tone of the press throughout the State. 

According to its usual plan, the Associa- 
tion has held public meetings followed by 
social teas, on the first Thursday of each 
month throughout the year. The pro- 
gramme of these meetings has been as 
follows: 

In November, Mrs. Haggart, of Indiana, 
whose services were secured by the Asso- 
ciation for the canvass of the State, inau- 
gurated her work by addressing a large 
audience in Providence. A detailed re- 
port of her canvass has been prepared by 
Mrs. Chace and is hereby appended. Her 
addresses were characterized by a practi- 
‘al, logical enthusiasm, and their influence 
undoubtedly told upon the sentiments of 
her hearers. 

In December, Miss M.A. Hardaker spoke 
before the Association on the natural disa- 
bility of women for taking an equal place 
with men, arousing, as was anticipated, 
both criticism and opposition among her 
listeners. 

In January, Mrs. Luey Stone gave a de- 
lightful account of her share in the Ne- 
braska campaign, attracting an audience 
which filled the rooms of the Association to 
overflowing. 

The successive meetings were addressed 
by Miss Lilian Whiting, on Woman in 
Journalism; by Miss Florence Finch, of 
the Daily Globe, on Woman in Politics; 
by the Rev. Mr. Bashford, a young Meth- 
odist minister, who made an eloquent plea 
for equal rights for women, upon the 
ground that the Bible argument endorses 
their claim for equality, and by Mrs, Claf- 
lin, who spoke on the duty of the hour. 
A memorial was prepared and presented 
by the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion to the State Legislature, and a hearing 
had in March before the committee on 
Constitutional Amendments, to which it 
has been referred. 

Altogether, the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Rhode Island may be reported 
as in a healthy and hopeful condition. 
The monthly meetings are always interest- 
ing, and in every audience we observe a 
number of new faces, showing that the 
subject reaches outside the pale of our act- 
ual membership. The monthly addresses 
usually evoke animated discussion, and 
are often educational in their nature. The 
question of suffrage is a live question in 
Rhode Island, and thought is at work 
upon various topics related to woman’s 
welfare and opportunities. 

FANNY PALMER, 
Rec. Sec. R. I. W. S.A. 


MRS. MARY E. HAGGART IN R. L 
After the annual meeting, Mrs. Haggart 
addressed an audience, numbering nearly 
six hundred, at Music Hall, Pawtucket, on 
Monday evening, October 30. ‘The lecture 
was admirable, and was delivered in her 
best manner, and was listened to with in- 
tense interest. The collection was liberal. 
‘Tuesday evening, the 31st, she lectured in 
the Baptist Church, Valley Falls, to a 
small but interested audience. The pastor, 
D. C. Easton, presided, and fully endorsed 
woman suffrage. On Thursday afternoon 
of that week, she addressed our monthly 
meeting, giving an abstract of their work 
in Indiana, and a statement of its methods. 
On Friday evening, November 3, she spoke 
at East Greenwich, in the Baptist Church, 
under the auspices of the W. C. T. Y., on 
temperance and woman suffrage. She had 
a good audience, and was introduced by the 
minister. The collection was liberal, and 
was divided between the Temperance Union 
and our Association. She was very kindly 
entertained by our friend Mrs. Catherine 
C. Knowles. On the 8th of November she 
lectured at Woonsocket to a small audi- 
ence, the President of the W. C. T. U., 
Mrs. A. F. King, presiding, and endorsing 
woman suffrage; and also regretting that 
more notice of the meeting had not been 
given, that would have brought more list- 
encrs. On Thursday evening, the th, 
Mrs. Haggart had a good meeting at Cen- 
terville, in the Methodist Church, where 
she was introduced by the pastor, who en- 
dorsed woman suffrage, and commended it 
warmly to the consideration of his people ; 
and who, with his wife, received Mrs. 
Haggart most kindly into theirhome. The 
arrangements for this meeting had all been 
most satisfactorily made by Benjamin P. 
Tabor, a teacher in the place. On Friday 
evening the 10th, she addressed an unex- 
pectedly large audience at the village hall, 
Slatersville, much effort at advertising 
having been made by friends there, so that 
people from miles away were present, and 
manifested much interest. She found hos- 
pitable refreshment and comfort with our 





friend Dr. Anna Inman, On Tuegday 


evening, the 14th, she spoke in the Meth- 


odist Church at Arnold’s Mills, Cumber- 
land. The minister, Virgil W. Mattoon, 
took much interest in the matter, and 
made great effort to secure an audience. 
He not only gave notice from his pulpit, 
but prepared a large number of circulars 
which he distributed far and wide, so that 
when the evening came, although it was 
dark and threatening, people came long 
distances and showed much sympathy 
with the movement, the minister and his 
wife doing everything in their power to 
help the cause. They also entertained 
Mrs. Haggart very hospitably, and prom- 
ised to work for woman suffrage in the 
future. Wednesday evening, the 15th, she 
held a meeting in the Town Hall in East 
Providence, where she met a small but 
very intelligent audience of men and wo- 
men in about equal numbers, to whom she 
gave a short history of the Woman Suf- 
frage Movement, its methods and its pros- 
pects, in a conversational manner. ‘The 
people took a lively interest in a discus- 
sion which followed, doubts were re- 
moved, and before it was over almost 
every person present had spoken, and gen- 
erally in favor, some really speaking very 
earnestly. Mrs. Aspinwall had made the 
arrangements ; she also presided and enter- 
tained Mrs. Haggart. Mrs. Haggart’s last 
lecture was in the Congregational Church 
at Central Falls on Tuesday evening, Noy- 
ember 20, under the auspices of the W. C. 
T. U. Here it was temperance and wo- 
man suffrage. The pastor being absent, 
the Rey. Mr. Nutter, of the Methodist 
Church, invoked a blessing on the two ob- 
jects of the meeting. Mrs. Newell, the 
President, made a stirring address at the 
opening, and Mrs. Haggart’s lecture was 
of the most telling character, and was fol- 
lowed by remarks from a few others, and 
closed the meeting in an encouraging 
manner. 

The impression made upon the mind of 
Mrs. Haggart throughout was very strong 
that the time among Rhode Island people 
is ripe for organized effort for practical 
work, if only sufficient leadership could 
be secured to go among them with a 
hearty, helping hand. She aroused much 
thought which should be utilized by or- 
ganization into committees or clubs. It is 
now left for us to take up the work she 
had only time to begin. 

ELIZABETH B, CHACE. 
teports of the work in Maine and Con- 
necticut were then read. 
(Continued next week.) 
ooo 
BUSINESS NOTES. 

Ladies will find at the “Commonwealth” 
clothing-store an immense variety of boys’ 
clothing. They are elegant goods and at 
prices that cannot fail to suit. Private 
rooms are attached for the “trying on” 
necessity, so that ladies can at once pro- 
cure satisfactory fits. The name of the 
store bespeaks its faithful promises. Do 
not fail to call. 








“Cushman’s!" “Tis a famous store for 
bargains and the goods are never cheap or 
defective in quality. This everybody 
knows. The late alterations and additions 
now make Cushman’s the finest arranged 
and most convenient store in Boston, and 
the superb light gives to all goods the 
value of close inspection. ‘The Millinery 
Department, especially, is the largest in 
the city. Hats and trimmings with the 
latest novelties are so amply displayed, 
that buyers can scarcely help being suited. 
And we know by comparison that the 
prices are always very low. Just now the 
specialties are Millinery. Laces and Para- 
sols, to which we invite prompt attention. 
The purchases we have made in French 
parasols, by actual pricing we found in 
other stores (advertising largely) at 
double the price. <A large invoice now in 
stock, of all colors, qualities and prices. 
Call there first. Temple Place and West 
Street. 

For INVALIDS AND OTHERS.—Mrs. Dr. 
Tuck will open, June 1, her Hygienic Re- 
treat at South Weymouth, for the treatment 
of all chronic diseases. This retreat was first 
opened in 1870 and remained in successful 
practice until 1879, when it was closed on 
account of family sickness. It will again 
be opened at time stated with an excellent 
matron and competent nurses. Dr. Tuck 
has had an experience and a successful 
practice for fifteen years. Being a thor- 
ough electrician, electricity as well as 
masarge treatment will be among the ap- 
pointments of the home. ‘To secure the 
best rooms, early applications will be nee- 
essary, as the number this season will be 
limited. For other information send or 
all at 48 Boylston Street. Dr. Tuck will 
cheerfully answer all questions. 

From Oliver Ditson & Co. we have re- 
ceived as latest music the song, ‘*Loved 
and Lost,” words by Edward Oxenford, 
music by Jaques Blumenthal. For the 
piano “Schalchi Polka,” by Edwin Chris- 
tie; ‘*Wiggin’s Storm March,” by Christie ; 
‘*Etude de Concert,” by Emile Waldteufel. 


OLD BONNETS 


OF ALL KINDS 


MADE NEW 


AT THE 
BLEACHERY, 535 Washington St., 
opposite R. H. White & Co’s. 
R. C. STINSON, Manager. 
Spring Styles now ready. 12—3m 











John H. Pray, Sons & Co. have doubt- 
less the largest importations of Canton 
mattings in the city. The jointless warp 
gives to straw mattings an even and lastin 
quality which many buyers have learnec 
to appreciate. These mattings are the 
cleanest, coolest and prettiest floor cover- 
ings possible for summer homes. They 
are of all grades and fancy patterns, and 
correspondence is invited. 








BARGAINS 


-IN— 


CARPETINGS. 


We have made still further reduction in 
prices in order to close out our stock. 


Before July ist. 


A choice selection in all grades is offered, 
including an unusually fine line of 


STRAW MATTINGS. 


This offers a favorable opportunity to 
obtain the best goods at greatly reduced 
prices. 


LOVEJOY & CO., 


178 and (79 Tremont St. 





LOW, SON & HAYDON’S 
Toilet 


Hand-made, and composed 


Pure Soaps being 
of the purest ingredients, 
are free from an excess of 
lye. May be used with 


pleasure and safety in 
cleansing the most delicate 
skins. A regular use will 
cure most eruptions of the 
face or body, and leave the 
complexion soft and bright 
as an infant's. 
Flower-de-Luce should be 
found on every Lady’s Toi- 


let ‘Table. 
































URNITY 


Our stock comprises “Our Special Designa’’ 
and all the latest new and the best standard 
atyles of Easy Chairs, Odd, Reclining, Hall 
and Dining Chairs, Sofas, Lounges, Side- 
boards, Dining and Parlor Tables, Chiffon- 
nieres, Mattresses, Chamber Sets, Book 
Cases, Easels, Cabinets, Ete. 

We submit drawings, special designs and 
estimates to parties desiring to furnish in 
unique style. 


oie matiaat(o 


CURTAIN POLES in Brass, Ebony, Mahog- 
any, Cherry, Ash, Black Walnut and Fancy 
Woods, in stock and made to order. 60 cents 
upward, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS & CURTAIN MATERIALS 
GOLDTHWAIT BROS., 


Practical Upholsterers, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MEDIUM AND FINE FURNITURE, 


569 Washington Street. 
Second stairs south new Adams House, 
NOW IS THE TIME 
TO GET YOUR 


WIRE SCREENS 


At UNDERWOOD'S, 57 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Warranted to fit every window. 
Oders by mail promptly attended to. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WIN cE 
I E WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
sc | SSORS POCKET KNIvEs, 
ERASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Wasbington Street. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Until June 15, the address of Dr. E. J. French will 
be Rochester, N. Y., care of H. 8. Greenleaf. 








Summer Boarders can be accommodated at the 
“Hills Farm” by applying to Mrs. J. H. Colby, Ames. 
bury, Mass. 











N. E. Women’s Club.—Saturday, June 2, Annual 
meeting at Wesleyan Hall. Business meeting at 10 
A. M.; public meeting at 11 A.M. Lunch at 5 Park 
Street, 1 P. M. 








To Let.—A small room with a north window, at 
No. 5 Park Street, just adapted for a studio. Terms 
moderate. Apply at THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL office. 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck's Hygienic Retreat will be 

opened June 1. It is located at South Weymouth, 
fifteen miles from Boston, for the treatment of all 
kinds of chronic diseases. Boston oflice, 48 Boylston 
Street. Call or send for circular. 
Kansas Farm for Sale: 440 acres rich, smooth 
land, gently rolling surface, on the second bottom of 
the Kansas River, three miles from Lawrence, adjoin- 
ing the residence of Hon. Charics Robinson, 250 
acres of this tract is deep, black, alluvial soil, and has 
permanent water. The remainder is sandy .Joam, ex- 
cellent for pasture, fruit, or grain. View fine; climate 
healthy; neighborhood first-class. Price, $25 per acre. 
Terms to suit purchasers. Address WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
Orrice, 5 Park Street, Boston, with real name and 
address. 


Mr.Knapp’sHome School forBoys. 
Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 


19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, during the day, give private lessons at residence 
of pupils, if desired. Office Hours: 12 to 1 daily; 
Wednesdays, 12 to 2; and on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 6 to 7. 


A NEW BONNET 


Can be made of an old one at 


HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


{1 Winter Street, one flight. 


Feather Dyeing, Cleansing and Curling a specialty, 











12—3m 
And 
DRESSES FINISHED 
DYED EQUAL 
WITHOUT to 
RIPPING NEW. 


LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH 
DYE 


HOUSE. 
To whom we refer in regard to the merits of Cactus 
Balm as a remedial agent in diseases of the Hair, 
Sealp or Skin are approachable people and are right 


here in Boston and vicinity. Investigation solicited by 
SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Washington Street. 


GOODYEAR’S 


RUBBER GOODS. 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottli = Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, ete. 

BLANCHARD’S PATENT 


DRESS aud SKIRT PROTECTOR. 


The only practical and serviceable article of the kind. 
—ALSO— 


Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


JOHN D. CLAPP. 
| MUSIC HALL PLACE (No Stairs), 


RECENTLY OF 23 WINTER STREET. 
A fine assortment of Commenced Embroideries and 
Stamped Goods of our own importation. 
Appliqué designs in plush and silk, new and elegant. 


STAMPING. 


Monograms and special designs made to order at a 
few hours’ notice. A full line of embroidery materials. 


LESSONS CIVEN. 


17 Temple Place, 
Boston, U.S. A. 





Price List Sent 
Free. 











WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS, AND IMPORTERS IN ALL 


GAMES 


FOR IN AND: OUT-DOORS, 
Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Campine 
Outfits, Base Ball, Fishing Tackle, 
Bicycles, Uniforms, &c., &c. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
580 Washington Street,and 1 Hayward Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DRESS | 4: T- Foce, . 


5 Hamilton Place, 

REFORM) esses. 

GC. EL. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on oa scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable pricer. 


perday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & €o., Portland, Me. 


Boston, Mass. 











C, H. SIMONDS X CC,, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8T. 
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